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Supercell 


A new product made by a new process at Springhill, Louisiana, 


the newest of the Southern Kraft Corporation mills. 


For the forward looking Papermaker seeking new ways to meet 


old problems, the potentialities of this new BLEACHED 
FIBRE should carry a strong appeal. 


For samples and prices apply to the sole selling agents 


GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


WOOD PULP 


22 EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Above is a typical installation of Shartle thickeners in a 

large eastern board mill. Each is equipped with all the 

latest flow devices. Each is of a 72 ton capacity. Each has 

a 120” face. Each takes only 7/2 H.P. The stock enters each 

at 1% and discharges at 412%. SHARTLE ALL-METAL 
These thickeners are all metal . . . the only way Shartle THICKENER 

builds them. They are designed for maximum efficiency. 

They are compact and require much less floor space. Showing doctor, discharge, and 
Also notice the settling trough resting on ceiling girders 

(upper right). It is out of the way . . . yet is a vital cog in this 

mill's complete breaker beater and selective screening 

system. Find out more about Shartle thickeners and this 

complete screening system by writing Shartle Brothers, 

Middletown, Ohio, Division of the Black-Clawson Co. 


drive. Compact, rugged, efficient. 
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BETTER PULP HANDLING 
AT LOWER COST WITH 


TOWMOTOR 


Photo shows close-up of another TOW- 

MOTOR installation in another new 

Southern mill. Handles 16 bales at a 

time weighing 400 Ibs. each. With 

double faced pallets, load may be 

picked up of skid or picked up with 

ac ' skid. Here it is going up ramp to 

ee box cars. Write for specification 
PIONEERS OF 


sheets, watch TOWMOTORS operate 
and be convinced of better performance 
CENTER CONTROL at lower tonnage cost. 
TOWMOTOR CO., 1220 East 152nd St., Cleveland, O. 
New York office, 96 Liberty St. Phone: Barclay 7-3090. 
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THE VANDERBILT LABORATORY, NORWALK, CONN. 


In this laboratory we try to learn how 
our materials may be used to best ad- 
vantage by our customers. Your coop- 
eration is helpful and invited; you are 
welcome to visit our laboratory, discuss 
your problems, and to work on them 


there if you care to do so. 


* 
R. T. VANDERBILT CO., INC. 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Hurricane and Floods Damage Paper Mills 


etablished Sept. 
Consolidated Feb. 
with Parez Tass 


Unprecedented High Wind and Heavy Four-Day Rain Stops Production 
and Causes Heavy Damage To Many Mills In New England States — 
Loss By Water Large — Trucking Strike Halts Shipments To New York. 


The West Indian hurricane which battered the 
coasts of six Northeastern states Wednesday accom- 
panied by heavy rains left a death toll estimated 
close to 600 and wrought property damage running 
into hundreds of millions of dollars. The New Eng- 
land states in the central part of the storm suffered 
heavy losses. In Massachusetts flood waters of the 
Connecticut and other rivers and streams near which 
are situated many paper mills, caused wide destruc- 
tion. The extent of the property loss in equipment 
and in stocks of paper in storage, is yet unknown, 
as only meager reports has as yet been received. 
Some idea of the tremendous task required to normal 
conditions in the stricken areas is indicated in the 
restoration of telephone service. The New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company has reported 
that 25,000 miles of wire must be replaced. To ac- 
complish this and to restore 200,000 “dead” tele- 
phones, thirty car loads of emergency equipment was 
sent to Boston on September 24. 


180-Mile Wind Batters Coast Cities 


The heavy gusts of wind recorded at the Harvard 
Meteorological Observatory attained velocities of 173 
to 186 miles an hour and caused great damage to 
coastal towns and roadways. The major damage to 
paper mills, however, was caused by water. The 
forty-eight hour rainfall measured nine inches in 
many parts of New England and caused streams, 
rivers and lakes to overflow and many dams col- 
lapsed. It is generally reported that the damage to 
mill equipment was considerable but damage to paper 
stocks is more widely reported. 

Lines of communication were so disrupted that 
few detailed reports have been received at the time 
of going to press. 

Our regular correspondents at Boston and Holyoke 
sends the following reports: 


Most Holyoke Mills Resume Production 


Horyoke, Mass., September 27, 1938—Most of 
the paper mills in Holyoke and the surrounding ter- 
ritory were prepared to resume operations following 
the sudden flood and hurricane of last week, a num- 
ber on Monday and with few exceptions all by 
midweek. Two notable and unfortunate exceptions 
in this area were the Strathmore Paper Company of 
Woronoco, Mass., and the Collins Manufacturing 
Company of Wilbraham, Mass. 


The Strathmore Paper Company sustained almost 
irreparable loss to its power unit and, to add to the 
serious loss caused this company, the Westfield river 
dug a new channel which skirted the Strathmore 
dam and it will be necessary for the company to 
construct a dike to return the river to the course 
formerly pursued through its hydraulic power plant. 
No estimate of the duration of the suspension of 
manufacturing operations can be given at this date, 
so serious are the many problems involved. 

The Collins Manufacturing Company is also in 
serious plight from the suddent rush of water fol- 
lowing several days of heavy rainfall. Steps are now 
being taken to invite Federal aid to restore the mill 
powers of this company, so that it may be enabled 
to continue in business. 

_In the Holyoke area, many of the mills along the 
river bend were flooded but the lessons of the flood 
of 1936 stood the companies in good stead and with 
few exceptions, they are ready to run at once or 
within a few days. The Valley Paper Company, 
Newton Paper Company and the Chemical Paper 
Company suffered most seriously from water but 
all will be in full operation by midweek. 

The flood which was somewhat less serious than 
the flood of 1936 but higher than the flood of 1927, 
again points the attention of local manufacturers to- 
ward flood control. A plan was under consideration 
this year but a depleted Federal budget forced the 
authorities to advance consideration of it until 1939. 
There is a possibility that it may be revived at once. 


Floods Hamper New Hampshire Mills 


Boston, Mass., September 26, 1938—The flood 
and hurricane was disastrous to many paper mills 
and paper merchants in New England last week. The 
following are among those affected by the storm: 

The Monadnock Paper Mills, Bennington, N. H., 
was shut down on account of the high water, with 
the river rising so that the water cut off the office 
from the main building of the plant. 

The Parker-Young Company, Lincoln, N. H., suf- 
fered no damage of consequence, although the water 
was very high. Work was done last year on the 
dams and penstocks preventing water damage. De- 
liveries, however, were prevented on account of dam- 
age to the highways and the railroad tracks. After 


(Continued on page 18) 
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National Paper Trade Association Meets 


Open Meetings Well Attended At Annual Fall Convention of National 
Paper Trade Association In Chicago — Possibility of Grouping Industry 
Into Divisions Discussed — Sixty Exhibits A Feature — Other News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., September 26, 1938—Fortified with 
the knowledge that its Associations was doing all it 
could to eliminate any mystery from the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion went ahead in Chicago this week to really get 
down to “bed rock” as to the problems of the mem- 
bers themselves. In other words, less stress was given 
to meetings of Commodity Committees and a great 
deal more to open meetings at which members parti- 
cipated. 


Diminishing trading margins and the need for a 
broad consideration of sound and scientific selling 
crept into many of the discussions as a direct indi- 
cation that the industry does not consider its mer- 
chandising practices perfect by any means and rec- 
ognized that something further must be done about 
the lack of stable price structures. 


Fair Labor Standards Act Discussed 


As important as any of the meetings was that of 
Monday afternoon, September 19, when J. K. Javits, 
counsel for the Association, discussed the Labor 
Standards Act. Mr. Javits pointed out the value of 
an Association approach to this problem and indi- 
cated that the paper industries would be among the 
first to be considered for wage and hour regulations. 
The possibility of a splitting up of the industry into 
divisions was also discussed both at the meeting and 
at later conferences with executive heads of the vari- 
ous allied groups, with one division for Southern 
kraft and newsprint mills, another covering the labor 
practices of paper processing manufacturers and a 
third for the high-grade paper manufacturing indus- 
try. 

It seemed obvious, from the discussion, that vir- 
tually all wholesale business as well as manufac- 
turing must eventually come under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and that retailing of any size would 
be likely to find some interstate transactions which 
would place it under the Act. 

Vendors certificates, demanding a guarantee that 
merchandise purchased was made in compliance with 
the Act, were also given attention, although the paper 
executives were assured that development of the Act, 
its Administration and attendant rulings would be 
relatively slow due to the enormity of the task ahead. 


Address on “Responsibilities of Business” 


An address by H. H. Heimann, executive manager 
of the National Association of Credit Men on the 
“Responsibilities of Business” painted an interesting 
picture of the need for cooperative approach to prob- 
lems concerning credits, human relations and employ- 
er-employee relationships in general. 

Mr. Heimann, the only “layman” on the three day 
program, said that the greatest measure of coopera- 
tion between labor, business, agriculture and govern- 
ment will be needed when a more conservative ad- 
ministration takes charge. He warned that it “was 


erroneous to expect that a change in national admin- 
istration will put all our problems behind us.” Mr. 
Heimann warned that “the public policy of business 
must change. The social aspects must be more care- 
fully weighed in years ahead and the consequences 
of high-pressure tactics must be fully appraised in 
all business programs. Large scale business must 
harmonize its operations and dramatize its policies. 
Business can no longer hold aloof from politics and 
must definitely take a more active part in govern- 
mental affairs if it ever expects to get an opportunity 
to be heard at the council tables”. 


Mr. Heimann visualized continued spending de- 
spite the “efforts of an alert minority who will at- 
tempt to keep expenditures within reasonable limits. 
How long the government bond market can main- 
tain its stability in the face of these actually adverse 
factors and threats of potentially greater deficits is 
open to question. But it is obvious that a day of 
reckoning will soon be at hand and that we will not 
be able to continue to postpone it although we have 
succeeded temporarily thus far”. 

The sixty splendid exhibits on the fifth and sixth 
floors bore out all the favorable advance predictions 
made for them. Admission was by rigid identifica- 
tion and, despite some novel entertainment offered 
by exhibitors, there was a gratifying air of “strictly 
business” about the entire procedure. The exhibit 
program was materially enhanced in direct value by 
the issuance of “Exhibit Programs” which listed the 
names of the executives in charge of the displays, a 
note about the type of displays, and left sufficient 
space for the making of notes on various lines ex- 
hibited. 


Social Events on Three-Day Program 


Social events found their way into the three day 
calendar though this year’s convention was reported 
to be more “strictly business” than any yet held. One 
of the highlights of these affairs was the long planned 
and well executed Paper & Twine Club luncheon on 
September 20 when Jimmy Gheen, nationally known 
wit and humorist, entertained a record crowd. The 
program of the Club for the general improvement 
of the industry was also reported to have been well 
received by those present. It is the result of months 
of intelligent news-gathering and planning. 

Another highlight on the program was the Septem- 
ber 22 annual tournament of the Salesmens Asso- 
ciation of the Paper Industry. Graham Olson, chair- 
man of the midwest division’s golf parties, prepared 
a, splendid event which drew favorable comment from 
all hands. It was reported as “just the type of a 
gathering to send a group of serious minded paper 
men away with a good feeling and a realization of 
the fellowship that goes along with the more serious 
side of coordinated efforts”. 


Four Fine Paper Sessions Held 
With routine committee meetings done away with, 


September 29, 193 PAPER TRADE 
four Fine Paper Division sessions were scheduled on 
conditions affecting merchants’ operations, considera- 
tion of proposed compilation of Trade Customs gen- 
erally observed by fine paper merchants, reports on 
postal matters and the work of the Survey Com- 
mittee. These meetings were open to members and 
were sufficiently successful and thought provoking 
to obviously insure this type of meetings in the fu- 
ture. The Wrapping Paper Division started the 
week off with an open meeting on September 19 
at which there was a discussion of major commodity 
lines conducted by the chairman of various com- 
modity committees including J. N. Freedman, E. H. 
Kneip, H. A. Hartinger, E. Wesselmann and Floyd 
Smith. An “activity” rally on the closing day brought 
much attention to the program of the Division and 
to the need for an expanded working membership. 
The Wrapping Paper Merchandising and Committee 
meetings under W. Kk. Bunting and R. W. Miller 
were also well attended. 

Vice president P. W. Lesh of the Fine Paper Divi- 
sion presided at the session wherein this group con- 
sidered the compilation of Trade Customs, an ac- 
tivity long worked for by the salesmen who, inci- 
dentally, see the need for a more comprehensive tie 
up between the production and sales ends of the in- 
dustry. 

The Fall Meeting served to introduce A. R. Jack- 
son, new secretary of the Wrapping Paper Division, 
to the membership. He was warmly welcomed on the 
strength of excellent work already done in his brief 
tenure of office. 

Reports of various committees on merchandising 
operations served to show the breadth of a condition 
wherein business is comparatively “good” but trading 
margins diminishing as G. G. Cobean, president, ex- 
pressed it. Mr. Cobean’s expressed wish with refer- 
ence to the Convention was that “as the result of 
deliberations, methods for greater operating efficiency 
might be determined so that merchants might re- 
ceive at least moderate compensation for the impor- 
tant function we perform in the industry”. 


Walsh-Healey Contracts for Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 28, 1938—Accord- 
ing to the Public Contracts Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor which operates under the Walsh- 
Healey Act, from September 28, 1936 to September 
1 of this year 284 contracts by the government have 
been entered into for paper and its allied products. 
The value of these contracts was $19,280,074 which 
was 3.48 per cent of the total contracts entered into 
by the government during that period under the 
Walsh-Healey Act. 


Corrosion Protection 


In a leaflet issued by the Rubprotex Company, 122 
Pearl street, Buffalo, N. Y., the merits and practical 
uses of Rubprotex are described. The material is a 
rubber derivative coating, which the company states 
offers complete protection to metallic, concrete, wood 
and other surfaces from corrosive and disintegrating 
influences. It may be applied by brushing or spraying 
and is said to. be in successful use in the paper, 
chemical and in many other industries. 
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M. & O. Changes in Personnel 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., September 26, 1938—Cla1- 
ence Larson, general superintendent of the Minne- 
sota and Ontario Paper Company, was appointed to 
the position of resident manager of the M. and O. or- 
ganization at International Falls and resident vice- 
president of the various subsidiaries in the Falls- 
Fort Frances area, it was announced by R. H. M. 
Robinson, business manager to the trustees. © 

Mr. Larson’s new duties will become effective Oc- 
tober 1, and he succeeds Frank A. Morris, who re- 
signed after a period of 10 years with the company 
to accept other employment. 

Starting some 24 years ago, Mr. Larson has “come 
up from the ranks” in the paper and insulite indus- 
try, from the time he first started as an assistant in 
the chemical laboratory. He has gone all through 
the stages in the manufacture of paper and insulite. 

Other changes in the executive personnel of the 
M. and O. staff as announced by Mr. Robinson in- 
clude the appointment of M. S. Wunderlich, former 
chief research engineer to the position of assistant 
manager, and is also to become a vice-president of the 
Insulite Company; E. L. McCormack to the position 
of general superintendent of the paper and pulp oper- 
ations ; formerly held by Mr. Larson, and the naming 
of Dr. John O. Burton to assume the position of 
chief research engineer, the former position of Mr. 
Wunderlich. 

Mr. Wunderlich has been in research work for the 
past 19 years and his duties have taken him abroad 
where he made an exhaustive study of insulite and 
insulation materials. 

Mr. McCormack came to the Northwest from St. 
Regis, New York, this year. He has spent the 
greater part of his life in the pulp industry and 
knows paper and pulp operations from the ground up. 

Mr. Robinson in a statement said, “The changes 
in personnel will in no way affect the present policy 
of the M. and O. Paper Company”. 


Canadian Pulpwood Shipments Down 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Toronto, Ont., September 26, 1938—Thompson- 
Heyland Lumber, Toronto, report that the pulpwood 
business is quiet at present and shipments which at 
this season are generally large have fallen off decid- 
edly. There is still a large amount of pulpwood at 
various points in Northern Ontario which was con- 
tracted for by the mills in 1937 and cutting oper- 
ations this winter will be only about fifty per cent of 
what they were twelve or fifteen months ago. Should 
the pulp and paper business revive the pulpwood 
business will take on a new lease of life and the 
surplus stock shipped out. Contracts for the coming 
season will be smaller than last. Prices remain about 
the same as they have been for the past few months. 


May Start Waste Reclaiming Plant 


Futton, N. Y., September 26, 1938—A demon- 
stration of a waste paper reclaiming process was 
given this week in the neighboring village of Mexico 
by Walter Crisp, of this place, inventor, who is seek- 
ing financial backing for his invention. If aid is 
forthcoming he plans to establish a factory in that 
village. 
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Basis of $50 Per Ton Expected on Newsprint 


No Formal Announcement of Canadian Newsprint Prices Now Forthcom- 
ing, But General Expectation Is That Present Price of $50 Per Ton Will 
Continue—Newsprint Shipments Are Up—Other Late Industrial News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTrEAL, Que., September 26, 1938 — No plans 
have yet been settled by Canadian newsprint produc- 
ers for a formal announcement on 1939 prices, al- 
though publishers are concluding arrangements for 
next year on the basis of the $50 price, the general 
expectation being that this price will continue effec- 
tive. Disappointment has been expressed from the 
fact that, for the first time in six years, newsprint 
consumption in August failed to show the usual sea- 
sonal increase over July, but this month an improve- 
ment in consumption has developed, stimulated by 
sensational European news developments. So far as 
sales on this continent are concerned the European 
developments have strengthened the position of the 
newsprint industry, both in stimulating consumption 
and in lessening competition of overseas newsprint. 
On the other hand, Canadian producers have been 
faced with increasing costs in shipping newsprint to 
overseas markets, due to the sharp upward revision in 
war risk insurance. 


Newsprint Exports to U. S. Increase 


Figures just released by the Canadian Bureau of 
Statistics put a rather different view on newsprint 
consumption in August from that which have been 
produced by publication of figures relating to pro- 
duction and consumption for the month. There was 
much disappointment over the fact that the usual 
seasonal increase in consumption appeared to be lack- 
ing. As a matter of fact exports for the month to the 
United States increased over those in July by 733,843 
cwts. Exports to other countries, however, showed 
a substantial drop, so that despite the increased ex- 
ports to the United States, the total exports increased 
by only 375,482 as compared with July. Total news- 
print exports for the month were 4,392,214 cwts., 
valued at $9,621,715, as compared with 4,016,732 
ewts. in July, valued at $8,723,502, and 5,662,569 
cwts. in August 1937, valued at $10,662,990. Of 
the total in August the United States took 3,639,740 
cwts., valued at $8,133,637, as compared with 2,905,- 
897 cwts., valued at $6,509,445 in July. The other 
principal buyers were Australia and New Zealand, 
which took between them 428,042 cwt., valued at 
$877,611. Altogether newsprint was exported to 
24 countries in August. 

There was a sharp increase in the exports of pulp 
in August. 
valued at $2,833,241, as compared with 748,024 cwt., 
valued at $1,867,581 in July, and 1,394,414 cwt., 
valued at $3,625,875 in August, 1937. 


Warning by Canadian Newsprint Association 


United States publishers who rely on Scandinavian 
sources for their 1939 newsprint are obviously taking 
risks involved in war possibility states the Newsprint 
Association of Canada in a bulletin just forwarded 
to Canadian publishers. Some publishers, the bulle- 
tin proceeds believe that, in emergency, they could 


These amounting to 1,166,966 cwt., ° 


turn to Canadian mills and readily obtain spot ton- 
nage. They base their belief on the substantial 
capacity which is at present idle and which they 
think means unlimited open tonnage in 1939, 

“This is a delusion against which publishers should 
be warned, for their protection as well as for your 
own,” the association continues. “Both producers 
and consumers of newsprint should keep in mind that 
statistics of idle capacity do not represent readily 
available supply. 

“You should explain to your customers that the 
practice of newsprint manufacturers is to cut wood 
and to keep machines in operating condition in ac- 
cordance with the estimated requirements of their 
contract customers for the coming year. This prac- 
tice is likely to be observed with particular care in 
planning 1939 operations due to present necessities 
of strict economy. : 

“It is thus quite possible for a manufacturer to 
have considerable idle machine capacity but to be un- 
able to translate this into newsprint for some weeks 
or months, either because he has limited his cut of 
wood or because he has not kept all his machines in 
shape for immediate operation. 

“The truth of this was very clearly demonstrated 
during the latter half of 1936, when a sudden bulge 
occurred in demand for newsprint. There was, at 
that time, a substantial amount of idle machine 
capacity but many publishers were unable to obtain 
the tonnage they wanted because manufacturers had 
cut their wood for 1936 in accordance with earlier 
contract estimates and because idle machines required 
conditioning. 

“You should be careful not to leave yourself open 
to reproach by customers for not having explained 
the above points, in the event that war conditions 
occur during the next twelve months or so. You 
should explain (unless you have exceptional circum- 
stances) that it may prove impossible for you to pro- 
vide spot supply in emergency. 

“Quite apart from your own obvious interest, it 
would be a friendly act to impress upon any United 
States publisher that, due to newsprint-manufactur- 
ing practices as explained above, the only safe posi- 
tion for a publisher is to have adequate regular sup- 
ply of newsprint assured by bona fide contracts with 
North American mills as long as European uncertain- 
ties continue.” 


Port Royal Company Resumes Operations 


The Port Royal Pulp and Paper Company, of 
Saint John, N. B., which has a daily capacity of 
250,000 Ibs. of bleached sulphite fiber, has resumed 
operations, though not on a capacity scale. The mill 
has been closed down for the past five months, as a 
result of the war in the Far East, where the com- 
pany has large outlets for rayon pulp. It is hoped 
that the plant will now run continuously, though 
there is nothing definite in this regard, as business is 
spotty. 
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Tri-State Expects To Study Reforestation 


Special Committee Will Explore Possibilities of Recovery Program for 
Large Cut- Over Timber Lands In Northern Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Minnesota — Fox River Files Articles of Organization — Other News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., September 26, 1938—A special 
tri-state committee of experts is exploring the pos- 
sibilities of recommending a recovery program for 
the vast cut-over areas of northern Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and Michigan to Congress, President Roose- 
velt, and the legislatures of the three states. The 
committee has found that 26 Wisconsin counties, 19 
in the northern cut-over area, and 7 partly or wholly 
within the central sand area, comprise the “prob- 
lem area.” 

Depletion of forests was the cause of the present 
situation. Originally covered with timber and pulp 
wood, as was practically the whole state in early 
days, the area now has only about 10 per cent of its 
acreage in merchantable forests. The small amount 
and the largely sub-marginal nature of farming oper- 
ations in the district, combined with the small re- 
maining stand of merchantable timber and the poor 
market for a period of time in the last decade have 
made this area one with serious unemployment and 
relief problems, and a drain on the more prosperous 
sections of the state. 


Pulp Wood Partly Offsets Timber Decline 


Cutting of pulp wood has offset to some extent 
the decline in the timber output during recent dec- 
ades, but this still falls far short of the volume pro- 
duced at the beginning of the century, the committee 
has found. The lumber area in Wisconsin was well 
started in 1840. By 1870 about one billion board 
feet of lumber were being harvested annually. This 
increased rapidly to a peak in 1892 when four billion 
feet were produced. The output declined to two bil- 
lion in 1910, one billion in 1920, and six-tenths of 
a billion in 1930, with production declining still fur- 
ther in the present decade. 

Since the committee is concerned with the prob- 
lem of the farmer and other residents of this area, 
the brighter side of the picture, from the standpoint 
of the paper and lumber industries has been largely 
ignored. Reforestation activities—private, state and 
federal—have gained momentum and will ultimately 
go a long way toward offsetting the reckless waste 
of earlier years. In the meantime the major portion 
of pulp supplies must be imported. 


Joseph Plank Re-elected to Water Board 


Joseph J. Plank, head of a company manufacturing 
dandy rolls and bearing his name, last week was 
reelected unanimously by the common council at 
Appleton, Wis., to another five-year term as a mem- 
ber of the Appleton Water Works Commission, of 
which he is chairman. His new term will begin 
Oct. 1. 

Last December Mr. Plank rounded out 20 years 
of service on the water works commission, 15 years 
as chairman. He is the only remaining member of 
the group of men who served 20 years ago, having 
been named in December, 1917. 


During his chairmanship, a new office and shop 
building has been erected, water mains doubled, num- 
ber of consumers tripled and the rates lowered sev- 
eral times. Since the purchase of the plant from the 
Appleton Water Works in 1911 for $225,000, the 
physical value of the plant has been boosted to more 
than $1,500,000. It is estimated that by 1944 the 
water department will have returned to the city 
capital revenues equal to the amount of money in- 
vested. 


Fox River Files Articles of Organization 


Articles of organization of the Fox River Paper 
Corporation have been filed at the office of A. L. 
Collar, Outagamie county register of deeds, at Apple- 
ton, Wis. The new corporation had acquired the 
Fox River Paper mills from the Fox River Paper 
Company. Capital stock includes 5,000 shares of 
preferred stock at $100 par value and 5,000 shares 
of common stock at no par value. The articles were 
signed by E. A. Oberweiser, Stevens Point, Wis.; 
Theodore W. Brazeau and M. B. Doyle, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis. 


Flood Menace to Paper Mills Abates 


Despite new heavy rains at the start of last week, 
high water levels in the Fox and Wisconsin rivers 
have receded rapidly. Rain had fallen almost con- 
tinuously for two weeks, but the weather cleared last 
Tuesday. 

Sluice gates were kept wide open through the Fox 

valley. At Menasha, Wis., a number of families 
were forced to evacuate their homes. Gates at both 
the Neenah and Menasha dams were open. At Neenah 
14 gates were included while at Menasha six gates 
were opened. Two never had been opened before, 
according to George Johnson, lockmaster. The Saw- 
yer Paper Company and the Bergstrom Paper Com- 
pany were among those forced to move supplies of 
stock to prevent possible water damage. 
’ Crews of the Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Company at Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., replaced splash 
boards swept away in the Wisconsin river a week 
earlier. The river between the dam and Biron, Wis., 
was drawn down to facilitate the work. 


David Abrams in New Position 


The International Gum Tape Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., 201 37th street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has sent 
out the following notice: “This is to inform you 
that we have made arrangements for Mr. David 
Abrams to take over the management of sales. Mr. 
Abrams was formerly connected with Union Gummed 
Products Company for eight years, and carries with 
him an enviable position in the paper industry for 
the past thirty years. We are sure that many of his 
friends will be glad to know this and congratulate 
him on his position with us.” 
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Financial News of Pulp and Paper Industry 


Abitibi Earnings For August Amount To $250,338 — Celotex Corp. Re- 
ports For Three Months To July 31 Net Profit of $161,319 — Provincial 
Paper Ltd. Declares Dividend of One and Three-Quarters Per Cent 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


High, Low and Last for the Week Ending September 28, 1938 
High 


. ° 2% 
Armstrong Cork Co 42% 
Celotex Corp. -- 22% 
Celotex Corp., —- =e 
Certain-Teed lveducts Corp 
Certain-Teed Products Corp.. 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 

Congoleum-Nairn Co. 

Container Corp. of America 

Continental-Diamond Fibre 

Crown-Zellerbach Co 

Crown-Zellerbach Co., 

Flintkote Co. 

Robert Gair 

Robert Gair, pf 

International Paper & Power 

International Paper & Power, pi 

Jchns-Manville Corp. ... 

Johns-Manville Corp., pf 

Masonite Corp. 

Mead Corp. 

Mead Corp., 

Paraffine Companies, 

Ruberoid Co. 

Scott Paper Co 

Sutherland Paper Co 

Union Bag & Paper Corp 

Cains Paperboard Co. 
Gypsum C 

Ur = Gypsum Co., 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


High, Low and Last for the Week Ending September 28, 


Low 
American Box 9 8% 
Brown Co., pfd 17% 
Great Northern Paper : 28% 
St. Regis Paper C " 2% 
St. Regis Paper Co., pi 5 51 
Taggart Corp. 4 


Abitibi Earnings for August $250,338 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Toronto, Ont., September 26, 1938—G. T. Clark- 
son, receiver and manager of the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company, Limited, Toronto, reports that the 
earnings for August amounted to $250,338 available 
for depreciation and bond interest as compared with 
$256,845 in July and with $500,668 for the month 
of August, 1937. For the eight months to August 
31, 1938, the earnings of $1,600,000 were a little 
more than half of what they had been in the same 
period of 1937. 

Actual shipments of newsprint in August exceeded 
the 24,000 tons expected by 545 tons and the 2,700 
tons of sulphite pulp by 544 tons. It is expected that, 
during the present month, shipments of newsprint 
will be 27,000 tons and of sulphite pulp about 3,400 
tons. The decline in earnings on the large output 
arises from the fact that on August 10 the market 
price for bleached sulphite was reduced $5 per ton. 
The principal hope for increased earnings this fall 
by the Abitibi Company lies in the fact that although 
consumption by all United States publishers for the 
first eight months of 1938 is down 307,644, or twelve 
per cent from the same period of 1937, they also 
reduced accumulated stocks by 329,316 tons in the 
eight months. Their purchases were therefore 676,- 
960 less than in the preceding year for the first eight 
months and this gives hope that very soon purchases 
will have to be increased from North American mills. 
Mr. Clarkson’s expectations for September are a 


further indication of that. At the beginning of 
September, United States publishers has fifty-four 
days supply, a year earlier they had fifty-nine days 
supply and two years ago thirty-six days supply. 
Somewhere in between these points buying of full 
needs must occur unless war conditions or something 
else interfering with recovering business should in- 
tervene. 


Celotex Reports $161,319 for 3 Months 


The Celotex Corporation reported last week for 
the three months ended on July 31 a net profit of 
$161,319 after charges. The net was equal, after 
dividend requirements on 29,072 shares of 5 per cent 
preferred stock, to 40 cents each on 312,429 shares of 
common. No provision for Federal income or un- 
distributed profits taxes was necessary because of 
statutory deductions in excess of net profit. 

In the preceding quarter ended on April 30 the 
net profit was $109,128, or 27 cents each on 268,685 
shares of common stock, while in the july quarter of 
1937 the net amounted to 319,866, or $1.05 each on 
268,685 common shares outstanding on July 31, 1937. 
Net sales in the July quarter this year aggregated 
$2,359,188, against $2,747,257 in the corresponding 
quarter a year before. 

For the nine months ended on July 31, 1938, the 
net profit was $278,851, equal after preferred divi- 
dend requirements to 54 cents each on 312,429 com- 
mon shares, compared with $1,035,798, or $3.45 each 
on 268,685 common shares, in the nine months ended 
on July 31, 1937. Net sales for these periods totaled 
$6,458,257 and $7,860,262 respectively. 

Celotex, Ltd., a majority-owned British subsidiary 
of the company, reported for the nine months a 
deficit of $40,348, representing principally excess of 
preferred dividends paid and accrued to July 31 over 
the net income for the period. 


Provincial Declares Dividend 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Toronto, Ont., September 26, 1938—Provincial 
Paper, Limited, Toronto, reports it is fairly busy at 
various plants at the present time although earnings 
are not quite up to what they were a year ago. The 
company has just declared its usual quarterly dividend 
of one and three-quarter per cent on the preferred 
stock and has the unique distinction for a paper con- 
cern in never having passed a dividend, even during 
the worst months of the depression. 


Sabin Robbins Pays Dividend 


Directors of the Sabin Robbins Paper Company 
announced the usual quarterly dividend of $1.75 on 
preferred stock. It will be paid October 1 to stock- 
holders on record September 24. 
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Empire State TAPPI and Superintendents 
Meet at Lake Placid Club 


At the Lake Placid Club in the Adirondacks a 
very successful joint meeting of the Empire State 
Section of the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, and the New York-Canadian Divi- 
sion of the Superintendents Association was held. 

The technical program featured two interesting 
talks, one by G. L. La Roque of the Rolland Paper 
Company, St. Jerome, Que., and another by Carl 
Foss of the Interchemical Corporation of New York. 
Dr. La Roque emphasized the importance of paper 
and type smoothness as well as the oil resistant 
character of paper. 

Mr. Foss outlined the various methods by which 
ink applied to paper, is dried. These included the 
processes of oxidation, polymerization, evaporation, 
precipation, solidification, and gelatination. 

A very interesting moving picture showing details 
of machinery manufacture and in particular ma- 
chinery installation at the New York State College 
of Forestry was shown by A. A. Loew, Sandy Hill 
Iron & Brass Works. 

James Rogers II of J. & J. Rogers Company, Au 
Sable Forks, N. Y. was general chairman of the 
meeting and did an excellent job. The technical pro- 
gram was taken care of by A. J. Loman of the 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., Tonawanda, N. Y., and 
J. H. Rich of Newton Falls Paper Company, New- 
ton Falls, N. Y. 

A large part of the program was devoted to sports 
including a golf tournament during which trophies 
were presented by the Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. 
Co., Watertown, N. Y., and the Sandy Hill Iron 
and Brass Works of Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


Dr. J. S. Thomas Speaks 


Following the banquet the principal speaker was 
Dr. J. S. Thomas of the Clarkson School of Tech- 
nology of Potsdam, N. Y., who talked on “Tactics 
and Techniques.” 

Dr. Thomas pointed out that no nation can de- 
velop any real culture unless it has well developed 
and progressive manufacturing industries. 

The Superintendents Division elected the follow- 
ing officers for the coming year: Chairman, C. P. 
Ludington, E. B. Eddy Company, Hull, P. Q.; first 
vice chairman, A. J. Loman, Robert Gair Company 
Inc., Tonawanda, N. Y.; second vice chairman, R. 
*. Engelhardt, Oswego Falls Corporation, Fulton, 
N. Y.; third vice-chairman, J. W. Youngchild, In- 
ternational Paper Company, Ft. Edwards, N. Y.; 
secretary-treasurer, J. N. Stephenson, Pulp and Paper 
Magazine of Canada, Gardenvale, P. Q. 


Those in Attendance 


Among those present were the following: J. D. 
Lyall, Armstrong Cork Co.; R. A. Masten, Berst 
Foster Dixfield Company ; C. W. Hayes, Dexter Sul- 
phite Pulp and Paper Company ; George Duers, Glens 
Falls, N. Y.; W. N. Cairnie, C. P. Ludington and 
a. 7. Ludington, E. B. Eddy Company Ltd., Hull, 
e. Os aa. & Mrs. G. K. Walker, Finch, Pruyn & 


Mr. & Mrs. 


Co.; Mr. & Mrs. A. J. Loman, Robert Gair Com- 
pany, Inc.; Mr. & Mrs. R. M. Cook, Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Company; W. M. Murperd, Imperial Paper 
and Color Corporation; F. J. McCourt, Mr. & Mrs. 
V. P. Edwardes, W. D. Maxim, L. J. Smith, Mr. 
& Mrs. C. E. Youngchild, Mr. & Mrs. J. W. Young- 
child, International Paper Co.; W. H. Howell, N. Y. 
& Pennsylvania Co.; Mr. & Mrs. R. W. Hynes and 
Mr. & Mrs. J. H. Rich, Newton Falls Paper Co. ; 
R. F. Engelhardt, Oswego Falls Corp.; Mr. & Mrs. 
S. G. Stapley, Provincial Paper Co.; F. T. E. Sisson 
and F. T. E. Sisson Jr., Racquette River Paper Com- 
pany; Mr. & Mrs. James Roger II and Mr. & Mrs. 
J. R. Rogers, J. & J. Rogers Company; Mr. & Mrs. 
G. L. La Roque, St. Anne Paper Company; Mr. & 
Mrs. Lyman Beeman, St. Regis Paper Co.; Mr. & 
Mrs. B. D. Millidge, Howard Smith Paper Mills 
Ltd.; R. G. Macdonald, secretary of TAPPI; Mr. 
& Mrs. J. E. Blosser, Veldown Company; Mr. & 
Mrs. H. R. Wheeler, Victoria Paper Mills Com- 
pany; Gordon Brown, Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany; A. H. French, K. E. Youngchild, American 
Cyanamid and Chemical Corporation ; W. Wester and 
A. B. Williams, American Wringer Company ; H. C. 
Kinne, Bagley & Sewall Company; V. S. Denison, 
seloit Iron Works; W. I. Harte, John W. Bolton & 
Sons; N. Wardwell, Carthage Machine Co.; Mr. 
& Mrs. J. H. Dow, Castle & Overton Inc., 6. R. 
Holm, Derrico Company Inc.; Mr. & Mrs. J. D. 
Haskell, Dilts Machine Works : Mr. & Mrs. E. A. 
Ellis and Mr. & Mrs. L. E. Smith, Downingtown 
Manufacturing Co.; F. Casciani, Electro Bleaching 
Gas Company; O. T. Chalon and Mr. & Mrs. H. A. 
Horstmann, General Dyestuff Corporation, Otto Go- 
eppinger; Mr. & = W. L. Egy, W. & L. E. Gur- 
ley; Mr. & Mrs. J. Maguire, Hercules Powder 
Company; W. A. ‘Chilson, T. H. Trimble, Hooker 
Electrochemical Company; C. M. Shipway, Wm. E. 
Hopper & Sons Company; D. C. Murchison, How- 
ell & Murchison; C. F. Haskins, F. C. Huyck & 
Sons; C. E. Foss, Interchemical Corporation; A. 
Engle, W. A. Swain, Jenkins Brothers; C. H. Vick- 
ery, E. D. Jones & Sons Company; G. E. Osterheldt, 
Krebs Pigment and Color Company; Mr. & Mrs. 
J. W. Raines, Lindsay Wire Weaving Company ; 
S. McLandress; Mr. & Mrs. H. H. 
Burrows, Manhatten Rubber Division; Mr. & Mrs. 
James Brennan, Mr. & Mrs. W. L. Savell and Ver- 
non Woodside, Mathieson Alkali W orks: J. P. Bain- 
bridge Jr. and M. M. McLean, Monsanto Chemical 
Co.; W. J. Weed, Niagara Alkali Company; W. J. 
O’Brien, W. J. O’Brien Company ; Franklin Witmer, 
Ohio Hydrate and Supply Company; Mr. & Mrs. 
N. B. Scott, Orr Felt & Blanket Company; J. J. 
O’Brien, The Paper Mill; Mr. & Mrs. L. W. Crouse, 
H. Harvey, Penick & Ford Ltd. Inc.; B. T. Steele, 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company; Mr. & 
Mrs. I A. De Cew, Process Engineers Inc.; Mr. & 
Mrs. J. ‘~ ‘Stephenson, Pulp and Paper Magazine of 
Canada; W. J. Metcalfe, J. O. Ross Engineering Cor- 
eae A. A. Loew, Fred Juckett Jr., Sandy Hill 
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Iron & Brass Works; F. G. Calkin, M. W. Phelps, 
Howard West, Solvay Process Company; H. L 
Vanderberg, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company ; 
Mr. & Mrs. M. H. Bennett, A. F. Richter, Mr. & 
Mrs. C. F. Richter, Stebbins Engineering and Manu- 
facturing Company; P. J. Abel, Stickle Steam Spe- 
cialties Company; Mr. & Mrs. Fletcher Thornton, 
Stowe-Woodward Inc. ; K. P. Coachman, Mr. & Mrs. 
C. D. De Mers, Taylor Instrument Company; C. F. 
Jewell, Treadwell Supply Co.; A. C. Gault, N. O. 
Weil, W. S. Tyler Company ; C. W. Anderson, U. S. 
Rubber Company; Mr. & Mrs. J. D. Dickson Jr., 
R. T. Vanderbilt Company; S. E. Mower, Wallace 
& Tiernan Company. 


Herbert Lippitt Dies at Baltimore 


Battimore, Md., September 24, 1938—Herbert 
Lippitt, manager of the cap and core department of 
International Paper Company, died at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital today. Mr. Lippitt was born in Bielostok, 
Russia, February 1, 1890, and came to this country 
in 1909. From 1909 to 1914, he was a salesman for a 
firm of wholesale grocers in Boston, leaving to go 
with the Brown Company in Berlin, N. H. He was 
with that company until 1920 with the exception of 
his war-time service with a Massachusetts unit. 

On May 8, 1920, Mr. Lippitt joined the Inter- 
national Paper Company and at the time of his death 
was manager of sales for caps, cores, mill wrappers, 
and bindarene. His duties also included acting as a 
special representative in reciprocal matters and in the 
company’s foreign affairs. During his connection 
with the International he traveled extensively in this 
country and abroad. 

Mr. Lippitt was a member of the John Corson 
Smith Lodge No. 944, Chicago, of the Masonic 
Order. He was also a member of the Far Western 
Travelers Association of New York, the Panama 
City Country Club, Panama City, Florida, and the 
New York Bridge and Whist Club. In 1936 Mr. 
Lippitt was appointed a colonel of the Louisiana Gov- 
ernor’s staff. 

Mr. Lippitt’s pleasing personality and his ever- 
willing desire to help his fellow men won him many 
friends. 

Surviving Mr. Lippitt are two sisters Mrs. Rose 
Jolles, Mrs. Marsha Wishnak, and four brothers, 
Max, Josiah, George and Solomon Lippitt. 

Funeral services were held Wednesday, September 
28, at 11 a.m. at the Riverside Memorial Chapel, 76th 
street and Amsterdam avenue, New York City, and 
interment was in Beth David Cemetery, Elmont, L. I. 


Samuel Clements Honored 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PorspaM, N. Y., September 26, 1938—Samuel 
Clements, who holds the longest service record of 
any employe of the Racquette River Paper Com- 
pany, was guest of honor at a banquet tendered him 
this week by his friends in honor of his 86th birth- 
day. He entered the employ of the company in 
1894. During the first few years he worked at vari- 
ous jobs in the digester room and in the sulphite 
department. He was shifted to size making for some 
time and in 1918 was assigned to the delivery of 
sizing to the beater room. For many years he has 
operated a large elevator at the mill and it is this 
position which he now holds. He was born in 1852. 


YEAR 


Government Paper Bids 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuHincton, D. C., September 28, 1938—The 
Government Printing Office has received the follow- 
ing bids for 5,000 pounds of 24 x 36 oiled manila 
tympan paper; Link Paper Company, 10 cents per 
pound; Mudge Paper Company, 7.95 cents ; Cromwell 
Paper Company, 7.75 cents less 2 per cent; R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, 8 cents; Mathers-Lamm 
Paper Company, 7.42 cents; Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany, 7.75 cents; and Cauthorne Paper Company, 
7.74 cents, 

For 25,800 pounds (300,000 sheets) of 50 per 
cent rag, 21 x 32 white bond paper; Virginia Paper 
Company, 9.29 cents; Graham Paper Company, 11.85 
cents; Stamford Paper Company, 11.96 cents; 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 9.23 cents; 
R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 11.85 cents; Aetna 
Paper Company, 9.17 cents; Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany, 8.93 cents; Old Dominion Paper Company, 
11.949 cents; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 9.258 
cents; Walker, Goulard Plehn Company, 10.49 cents ; 
Mudge Paper Company, 8.94 cents; and Enterprise 
Paper Company, 13.49 cents less 1 per cent. 

For 28,050 pounds (300,000 sheets) of 32 x 42 
white sulphite writing paper; Mudge Paper Com- 
pany, 6.33 cents; Paper Corp. of U. S., 6.648 cents; 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 6.32 cents; Aetna 
Paper Company, 5.87 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, 6.25 cents; Marquette Paper Company, 
6 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 6.25 
cents ; Stanford Paper Company, 5.75 cents; Graham 
Paper Company, 7.04 cents; Old Dominion Paper 
Company, 6.399 cents; and Cauthorne Paper Com- 
pany, 6.318 cents. 

For 93,000 pounds (775,000 sheets) of 25 x 38 
offset book paper ; Butler Company, 5.19 cents ; John 
F. Post, Inc., 5.62 cents; Whitaker Paper Company, 
5.26 cents; Old Dominion Paper Company, 6.37 
cents; Stanford Paper Company, 5.75 cents; Barton, 
Duer & Koch Paper Company, 5.19 cents; Marquette 
Paper Company, 5.31 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, 5.62 cents; Aetna Paper Company, 5.33 
cents; Paper Corp. of U. S., 5.34 cents; Cauthorne 
Paper Company, 5.574 cents; Mathers-Lamm Paper 
Company, 5.6 cents; Mudge Paper Company, 5.38 
cents; and Walker, Goulard Plehn Company, 5.77 
cents. 


Plastic Gasket Compounds 


The many industrial uses of Copaltite, Rustnil, and 
other products manufactured by the National En- 
gineering Products, Inc., 4100 Georgia avenue, 
Washington, D. C., are described in a bulletin issued 
by the company. 

Copaltite is a plastic gasket and pipe thread com- 
pound, which the company states is used by the 
United States Government and many leading indus- 
trial companies where a packing is required against 
pressure, heat, cold, gases, dilute acids, oil, alcohol, 
etc., or to saturate oakum, hemp, etc., for packing 
purposes to meeting exacting conditions. 

“The company’s Aeco packing, which is a combina- 
tion of anti-friction metal alloys fused with special 
lubricants to form a resilient packing material is also 
described. Other products include Rustnil, a special 
preservative coating for metal or wood surfaces, and 
Nabico, a lubrication non-hardening joint compound. 
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Note the short top felt for suction drum press 
nip. All plain primaries have been removed. 


Wet pickup felt returns after suction primary 
press. Suction first press is on separate felt. 


Removes large quantity water without disturbing formation or finish. 
Reduces crushing and checking. 

Improves finish. Reduces felt marks. 

Permits use of light weight short top felt. Lower felt cost. 
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3¢ Suction drum press is equivalent to suction drum and suction primary press. 
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BELOIT IRON WORKS, BELOIT, WIS. 
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FLOODS DAMAGE PAPER MILLS 


(Continued from page 9) 


being shut down four days, the company intends to 
start operations again today. Truck deliveries are 
now possible, but the Boston & Maine Railroad 
branch line to the mill was badly washed out, so that 
it may be a week or ten days before rail service will 
be resumed. 

The Groveton Paper Company, Inc., Groveton, N. 
H., was unable to ship paper because trucks had 
been taken under the emergency measure for deliver- 
ing milk supply to stricken areas. As the highways 
were blocked, a double set of trucks was needed. 

Windows in the plant of the Tileston & Hollings- 
worth Company, Boston, were broken by the hur- 
ricane. 

Paper Merchants Suffer Losses 


Fall River, Mass., was hard hit, with R. A. 
Wilcox Company, Inc., among the paper merchants 
who suffered great losses. 

The paper box department of Wm. Carter Com- 
pany, Needham Heights, Mass., suffered loss of 
power. 

With a tidal wave at Rhode Island, Providence 
paper merchants’ loss was calamitous, with about 
eight feet of water in the business streets. 

The Providence Paper Company, Providence, is 
reported to have been entirely “wiped out,” with stock 
ruined. Other Rhode Island companies were sadly 
afflicted. 

Connecticut concerns were also very seriously af- 
fected. 

The Keith Paper Co., Turners Fall, Mass., report 
damage to paper in storage but no damage to plant. 


Gair Plants Little Damaged 


The only two plants of Robert Gair Company, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., affected by the recent storm 
were the Haverhill paper board mill, at Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, and the Thames River Division (cor- 
rugated shipping cases) at Montville, Conn., near 
New London. 

Ample warning was received by Haverhill and 
proper precautions taken. Very little damage re- 
sulted. Operation was resumed on September 26th. 

The hurricane at New London did considerable 
superficial damage to the buildings and there was 
damage to stock. Lack of communication and power 
were serious difficulties. Engineers and personnel 
could get in only by plane. Operation will be re- 
sumed September 28. 

As production of paper and board mills is being 
resumed the strike of truck drivers in New York City 
is causing anxiety as no deliveries of paper can be 
made to the metropolitan area until an agreement 
between employers and workers has been reached. 


To Carry On Dr. Herty’s Work 


SAVANNAH, Ga., September 26, 1938—The board 
of directors of the Herty Foundation has appointed 
State Forester Frank Heyward Jr. field director and 
Dr. Charles H. Carpenter technical director to carry 
on the work in pulp wood development started by the 
late Dr. Charles H. Herty at Savannah. 


Indianapolis Looks for Expansion 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., September 26, 1938 — Little 
change was seen this week in the paper trade volume, 
though the general level is inclined toward expansion. 
The local trade is awaiting with some trepidation 
definite word from the mills in New England that 
perhaps were badly damaged because of the hurri- 
cane, fearing that shipments likely will be delayed. 
There are quite a few orders in and the local jobbers 
have short stocks so that anything that would inter- 
fere with shipments means a positive handicap to the 
trade. 

In addition to a gradual expansion in trade, there 
is a definite note of optimism which is encouraging. 
Credit conditions are improving and the users of 
most grades of paper are buying not only for their 
immediate requirements, but also for a short time 
ahead. The fine paper demand seems in fair shape. 
Covers, books and ledgers all are going fairly well 
and printers and advertising agencies report quite a 
bit of fall work in prospect. The first rush due to the 
opening of the school season, is over, but retailers 
this last week were replenishing their supplies. The 
trade will settle down to the usual run of business. 

With continued good weather the demand for 
building paper will likely be considerably better than 
last fall. The demand for the last month has been 
heavy, all things considered. 

Tissues remain in good demand, but there has 
been a definite falling off in demand for summer 
specialties. This was to be expected, however, and 
the trade had prepared for it. 

Container men say there is a definite trend toward 
improvement, all but in the ice cream trade. In 
many lines there is more demand, notably the hard- 
ware and textile trades. Right now new designs are 
being made for the jewelry and candy trade with the 
Christmas motif predominant. 

Little demand was seen the last week for paper 
stock. Local warehouses are full and the trade is 
much disappointed with the paying prices. Such 
demand as there is for the finer grades both of 
paper and rags. 


C. A. Kieren To Build Mill In Crowley 


C. A. Kieren, widely known and long experienced 
in the pulp and paper industry, will build a mill at 
Crowley, La., for the production of paper from rice 


straw. The company, for which the name has not as 
yet been chosen, will have a capitalization of $750,- 
000. The production will be a wrapping paper equal 
in quality to or better than kraft, it is said. Mr. 
Kieren has been donated a twenty-five acre site at 
Crowley free of both city and state tax for ten years. 
In this immediate neighborhood, there are cultivated 
annually 3,000 acres of rice straw. 

The mill will be a two story structure of concrete. 
It will be equipped with three beaters, two Jordans 
and an 84-inch Fourdrinier and an 120-inch Four- 
drinier. 

It is expected that the mill will be in operation six 
or seven months after the financing is completed. 
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Two new shades—Bond Blue B and Bond 
Green Y—have been added to the Heller & 
Merz line of dyes. And all because our 
Technical Service men got to brooding! 

Because blue and green bond papers are 
prime favorites with big business, they 
mean big business for mills from coast to 
coast. So our men set about producing dyes 
in these established shades with even less 
than the usual tendency toward two-sided- 
ness—and even greater dollar value to the 
mill men. 

Bond Blue B and Bond Green Y are their 
answer. Bright, and with good light fast- 
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Two-Sidedness 


Hits a New Lou 


ness, they'll deliver the goods at the dry 
end with a minimum of two-sidedness. 

Try these two new H. & M. colors for 
bond paper—and see if they’re not a wel- 
come improvement. Samples will be gladly 
sent upon request. Incidentally, our Techni- 
cal Service men might be able to help find 
the answer to some particular dyeing prob- 
lem in your own mill. Their service is 
available to any user of dyes without 
charge or obligation—so just write or wire 
our nearest branch office and a member of our 
Technical Service Staff will besent promptly 
to talk over your problem with you. 


Heller & Merz 


90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. +© BOSTON 
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MANAGEMENT IN INDUSTRY 


Many changes have occurred in all important in- 
dustries during the past decade which have resulted 
in greater efficiency in practically all manufacturing 
operations. This advancement, while not widely 
known to the public, has been of great practical 
value. It has raised the quality of innumerable 
products, lowered the price of a countless number 
of the necessaries and luxuries of life, employed 
thousands of additional workers and created a very 
large number of new and important products. 

Now, the economic efficiency of any industry may 
be fairly approximated by the increase in the per 
capita consumption of its production. The steadily 
increasing quality of the automobile at lower and 
lower prices, is quite well known through the pre- 
sentment of such information in printed advertising 
and in other forms of publicity. Many other indus- 
tries have also made notable progress but their con- 
tributions are not very well known to the consumer. 
The paper industry is an example. While our in- 
dustry has been termed one of the most inefficiently 
managed industries by the editor of a popular mag- 
azine, this opinion is contradicted by the facts. The 
contribution which the paper industry has made 
should be apparent to every one in the number of 
newspapers, magazines, and books published today. 
In the past eleven years the efficiency of our indus- 
try has increased the per capita consumption of 
paper over 25 per cent. For example, in 1926, the 
per capita consumption of paper was 198 pounds, 
in 1937 it increased to 244 pounds and greater prog- 
ress is almost certain in the future. 

As greater efficiency in manufacturing operations 
has developed, there has been a notable development 
in the efficiency of administrative functions in prac- 


tically all important industries. New ideas, social 
concepts and methods of management have been 
adopted. This phase of industry was emphasized in 
an address on “A Common Ground for Management 
and Labor”, by Lewis H. Brown, president of Johns- 
Manville Corporation, delivered at the fourth gen- 
eral session of the Seventh International Manage- 
ment Congress, held at Washington, D. C., on Sep- 
tember 20. Modern management in industry today 
has become a scientific profession and those who are 
now managing business “differ widely from the 
owner-managers who preceded them in ideas, ethics, 
social concepts and method”, Mr. Brown declared. 
“During the last twenty-five years there has been 
developing an entirely new type of business execu- 
tive and management no longer represents, as for- 
merly a single interest; increasingly it functions on 
the basis of trusteeship, endeavoring to maintain a 
proper balance of equity between the shareholders, 
the jobholders, the customers and the public.” 

Speaking as one of these newer professional man- 
agers of business, Mr. Brown suggested the adop- 
tion of a creed of management that gives compelling 
expression to the ideals and intentions of those who 
now manage America’s business and industry. This 
he offered as the basis of a common meeting ground, 
not only for management and labor but for all of 
us dealing with current, social and economic prog- 
ress. Granting the existence of conflicts in the re- 
lationships of business with labor and with govern- 
ment, Mr. Brown contended that today’s primary 
need was for an affirmation of “those principles 
upon which government and business, labor and agri- 
culture can work together in the solution of a com- 
mon problem. Once we are agreed upon our true 
objectives as a nation, unity of action will bring 
lasting business recovery. Without business recov- 
ery based upon sound national policies, there can 
be no stability, no security, nor can liberty itself be 
long preserved.” 

As a means of achieving a “common meeting 
ground”, Mr. Brown proposed the following creed: 
“We who are responsible for the management of 
industry in supplying the needs of the public for 
goods and services and who recognize our obliga- 
tions to stockholders and employees, believe, That 
we should constantly seek to provide better values 
at lower costs so that more of our people can enjoy 
more of the world’s goods. That we should strive 
to develop the efficiency of industry so as to earn a 
fair return for the investing public and provide the 
highest possible reward for the productivity of labor. 
That we should stimulate the genius of science and 
utilize the methods of research to improve old prod- 
ucts and create new ones so as to consistently pro- 
vide new fields of employment for the present and 
coming generations. That management should en- 
courage fair trade practices in business which, 
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whether effected by competition or cooperation, will 
be so shaped as to be for the best interests of our 
customers and of society as a whole. 

“That it is management’s duty to be alert to its 
own shortcomings, to the need for improvement, and 
to new requirements of society, while always rec- 
ognizing the responsibility of its trusteeship. That 
business in this country has never been what it could 
be and never what it yet will be. That business, 
labor, government and agriculture working hand in 
hand can provide jobs and the opportunity for all 
to work for security without loss of our liberty and 
rights as free men.” 

Mr. Brown termed the conflicts between business 
and labor and between business and government, “a 
strange paradox” and said in part: “Confusion and 
recrimination in the relationships of business and 
government, on the other hand, is the reopening of 
that old argument, is government the servant or mas- 
ter of men? Adding to these misunderstandings be- 
tween business and government and therefore tre- 
mendously increasing the specific problems of busi- 
ness management, is our present confused state of 
mind as a nation. We are torn between contradic- 
tions. We seek to have more by producing less: 
we try to make money buy more by decreasing value. 
We strive to create employment and at the same 
time pursue relief policies that encourage idleness. 
We hold thrift a virtue and then set an example of 
profligate spending. The right hand of government 
asks business to do something and the left hand 
berates business for doing it. Taxes take an ever- 
increasing proportion of business profits; yet at the 
same time industry is being urged to put more men 
back to work. Federal monetary policy shifts from 
inflation to deflation and then back to inflation again. 
In short, we are attempting, as H. G. Wells aptly 
describes our great American experiment, ‘to raise 
the temperature by boiling the thermometer’.” 


Dexter Employees Refuse Reduction 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Dexter, N. Y., September 26, 1938 — Labor 
troubles are being experienced at the Dexter Sulphite, 
Pulp and Paper Company following the refusal of 
the several hundred employees to accept a ten per 
cent wage cut which was suggested by the concern a 
few weeks ago. A leading official of the company 
stated that the board of directors has taken no action 
so far and he anticipates no drastic steps by either 
party. The amount of the proposed cut was about 
four cents an hour. Announcement of the refusal 
by the employees to accept the reduction came at a 
meeting of the local union last Sunday which was 
attended by officials of the concern. Several weeks 
ago the officers of the company voluntarily accepted 
a ten to fifteen per cent cut and then asked the em- 
ployees to also accept a similar reduction. Since 
that time the employees have been giving the proposi- 
tion consideration. About 300 hundred employees 
are affected by the proposed reduction. 
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Production Ratio Report 


These statistics are based upon paper production 
reports to the American Paper and Pulp Association : 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 
1938(c)  1937(c) 1936 1935 


90.3% 76.1% 
90.1% 77.9% 
90.3% 76.0% 
92.1% 82.3% 
90.6% 
87.3% 
81.8% 
82.9% 
78.6% 
73.5% 
61.9% 
54.5% 


80.6% 


87.3% 


Months 
anuary 


September 
October 
November ... 
December 
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Year Average 70.5% 


First 37 weeks...... 69.5% 69.1% 
COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
CURRENT WEEKS, 1938 CORRESPONDING WEEKS, 

1937 


ee £2. cidakaecdes 77.1% NE Bi x occ 90:5. 55 
EE Rs 6 a0:4 00:49 4450 78.1% August 21 7 
TEE BE cv ncacessaeows 79.6% August 28 

*September .. 77.4% September 

*September - 65.4% September 11 

*September September 18 


The following statistics show the number of mills 
reporting by ratio groups: 
Number of Mills Reporting, Current Weeks 


pieetindhhcasataeeneatetaiaansaomet 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Sept. Sept. Sept. 

as beste 13, A 7, a 10, 17, 
Ratio Limits 1938 1938 1938 Yo3s 1938 1938 
0% to 50% 81 84 80 80 86 43 
51% to 100% 5 219 226 218 193 135 


Total Mills Reporting... 306 303 306 298 279 178 

* Subject to revision until all reports are received. 

(c) Basic capacity data have been adjusted to correspond with 
ratings reported by individual companies. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS 


According to reports from the National Paper- 
board Association, per cents of operation, based on 
“Inch-Hours”, were as follows: 


1938 1937 1938 1937 
Mos. (e) (e) 1936 1935 Mos. (e) (e) 1935 


Jan. .. 61% 61% July .. 57% 67% 59% 
Feb. .. 67% 67% Aug. .. 66% 74% 65% 
Mar. .. 68% 67% Sept. .. .... 70% To 69% 
(yr. a 70% 61% Ge ve eau 76% 
May .. 68% 61% Pe ae thee 70% 
June 569 68% 65% | 74% 60% 


Week end, Aug. 13, 1938—65% Week end. Sept. 3, 1938—67% 
Week end. Aug. 20, 1938—67% Week end. Sept. 10, 1938—57% 
Week end. Aug. 27, 1938—69% Week end. Sept. 17, 1938—71% 


(e) Basic figures revised to include new members of the National 
Paperboard Assn. 


Italy Produces More Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Wasuincton, D. C., September 26, 1938—The 
output of paper and board in Italy during 1937 
reached a total of 510,655 metric tons, according to 


figures of the Ministry of Corporations. This pro- 
duction figure is based on a reported output of 214 
establishments and does not include the production 
of plants employing less than 15 employees. The 
1937 production represents an increase of 83,246 
metric tons, or approximately 20 percent over the 
1936 production, which was reported at 427,409 tons. 
Indications as to the relative importance of the vari- 
ous classes of paper manufactured is to be found in 
the production data published by the National Fascist 
Federation of Paper Manufacturers. Exclusive of 
the straw paper manufacturing industry, composed 
mostly of small establishments, the members of the 
Paper Federation represent about 75 percent of the 
production volume of paper and board. The Federa- 
tion figures indicate an increase in the total 1937 
production of 16.5 percent over 1936, and in sales an 
increase of 21.9 percent. 
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Edited by Ronald G. Macdonald. Secretary: 


Review Of The Paper Industry Literature 


Abstracts Compiled By the Abstracts and Bibliography Committee of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, A. Papineau-Cou- 
ture, John F. Ohlson, C. E. Peterson and Clarence J. West, Chairman. 


Copies of United States Patents can be obtained from ” 


the United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C., 
for 10 cents each. Send currency, not stamps. 


Alkaline Processes 


Burning of Waste Liquors in the Kraft and 
Soda-Paper Industries. L. S. Wilcokson. Trans. 
Am, Soc. Mech. Engrs. 60: 25-33 (1938).—Detailed 
description of the Tomlinson chemical and heat re- 
covery unit for the combustion of black liquor con- 
taining 30% combustible, 25% ash and 45% water. 
The heat recovery from sulphite waste liquor is the 
same as for black liquor, but the chemical recovery 
is uneconomical. By the use of magnesium-base 
cooking liquor a pulp equivalent to that from calcium- 
base liquor has been produced on a pilot plant scale 
and an economic cyclic chemical recovery has been 
accomplished. This process has the additional great 
advantage of eliminating stream pollution.—A.P.-C. 

Tall Oil, An Important Raw Material for the 
Lacquer and Iron Industry. Nitrocellulose 9, no. 
1:9 (Jan., 1938).—The suitability of distilled tall 
oil as a substitute for linseed oil in the lacquer 
industry is mentioned.—C.J.W. 

Tall Oil As Vehicle for Corrosion-preventing 
Paints. Farben-Ztg. 42:1091 (1937); C. A. 
32 :2376.—Paints having good resistance to weather- 
ing have not been prepared from tall oil alone. Tests 
indicate, however, that the use of as much as one part 
of tall oil, in esterified form, with four parts of 
treated fish oil, linseed oil or alkaloid resin should 
produce paints capable of resisting 3-4 years of ex- 
posure without cracking, chalking, etc. Removal of 
the resin acids from the tall oil should permit the 
successful use of even larger proportions of the tall 


oil.—C.J.W. 
Sulphite Process 


Importance of the Ratio Between Wood and 
Acid in the Sulphite Process. Svensk Pappers- 
Tidn. 41, no. 1 :3-7 (Jan. 15, 1938) ; B. 1. P. C. 8:311. 
—When the ratio of wood to acid is increased, the 
pulp yield decreases for a given Roe number, whereas 
the sugar content of the liquor and the sugar yield 
as percentage of the wood increase considerably. 
When the wood-acid ratio is kept constant and only 
the lime content of the liquor is changed, the pulp 
yield increases with higher lime content, whereas the 


sugar in the waste liquor, as well as the sugar yield, 
decrease considerably. When the percentage of cal- 
cium oxide to wood is kept constant, the pulp yield 
rises with increasing lime concentration in the cook- 
ing liquor, provided that the cooking period is simul- 
taneously extended. Due to the lower acid concen- 
tration, the sugar content of the waste liquor rises 
somewhat, whereas the sugar yield in per cent of 
the wood decreases appreciably. The strength 
properties increase with higher lime content (referred 
to wood) until 5 per cent is reached; beyond this 
value the strength does not seem to be influenced by 
the lime content. The lime concentration of the cook- 
ing acid itself does not seem to affect the strength 
in any way.—C.].W. 

Some Factors Affecting the Production of 
Homogeneous and Uniform News Sulphite. E. 
Norval Hunter. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 39:126-129 
(Feb. 1938).—An outline of difficulties encountered 
in the production of sulphite for two of the largest 
news print machines in the world, at the mill of the 
Great Lakes Paper Co. Good news sulphite should 
possess both uniformity (sameness of the pulp from 
cook to cook and from day to day) and homogeneity 
(sameness of uniformity of the fiber in any lot of 
pulp). High acid strengths improve homogeneity 
through better penetration. Amply long penetration 
period and improved circulation in the digester both 
improve homogeneity. The application of a time cam 
pressure controller on the digester relief aids pulp 
uniformity.—A. P.-C. 

Technological Problems of Sulphite Pulping in 
the Third Five-Year Plan. I. L. Kagan. Buma- 
zhnaya Prom. 15, no. 8:44-52 (1937).—A discus- 
sion.—C.].W. 

The Effect of Temperature and Alkali Concen- 
tration on the Duration of Pulping. I. Production 
of pulp from Siberian larch and cedar. B. P. Osanov. 
Bumazhnaya Prom. 15, no. 5:29-32 (1937); C. A. 
32 :2346.—In the pulping of sound and rotted Si- 
berian larch (Larix sibirica) and cedar (Pinus cem- 
bra) by the Zherebov method (sodium sulphite), 
equally good results were obtained by raising the tem- 
perature from 170 to 185-195° and cooking for 5 
minutes instead of 1 hour. Steeping the chips at 
85-90° for 2 hours before raising the temperature is 
an important factor in the process.—C.J.W. 
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Effect of Age and Growth Rate on Sulphite 
Pulps from Western Hemlock’ 


By G. H. Chidester + and J. N. McGovern * 


Abstract 

Five trees of western hemlock covering a wide 
range in age and rate of growth exhibited a wide 
variation in physical and chemical properties. Rela- 
tionships between the rate of growth, density, spring- 
wood, and cellulose contents were evident, especially 
in the young trees. 

Yields of pulp from the five trees varied from 
43.2 per cent to 48.1 per cent on a weight basis and 
from 10.1 to 13.3 pounds of pulp per cubic foot of 
solid wood. The yields from the old trees were 
generally lower than from the young trees, and de- 
creased with increasing springwood content, increas- 
ing rate of growth, decreasing density, and decreas- 
ing cellulose contents. 

The bursting and tensile strengths of the pulps 
increased with increasing springwood content, in- 
creasing rate of growth, and decreasing density. 

The tearing strength decreased markedly with in- 
creasing springwood content, increasing rate of 
growth, and decreasing density. The tearing 
strengths of pulps from the old trees were somewhat 
lower than those of pulps from the young trees. 


Introduction 


Previous investigations at the Forest Products 
Laboratory have shown the dependence of the yield 
and quality of pine pulp upon the growth character- 
istics of pulpwood. A systematic examination of 
western hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla), covering 
similar factors, has been undertaken. Information on 
the effect of the position of wood in the tree, and of 
the relative amounts of heartwood and sapwood are 
being discussed in separate reports. The experi- 
ments described in this report were undertaken to 
obtain information on the effect of age and growth 
rate upon the yield and properties of sulphite pulp 
from this species. 

For this purpose five trees were selected by the 
Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment Station to 
represent as nearly as possible the range of the 
properties of age and growth rate found in western 
hemlock pulpwood. The trees were classified as fol- 
lows: old trees having slow and rapid rates of 
growth, young trees having slow and rapid rates 
of growth, and a very young, very rapid-growth 
tree (fig. 1). All trees more than 100 years of age 
were arbitrarily termed “old.” 


Experimental Part 


The yields and properties of the pulps from each 
of the five trees were determined by digestions of 
middle logs from each type of tree. The physical and 
chemical properties of the wood, determined accord- 
ing to customary methods, are given in Table I, 


* Presented at the Fall Meeting of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, Green Bay, Wis., Sept. 8-10, 1938. 

1 Member TAPPI, Senior Engineer, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 

2 Member TAPPI, Asst. Technologist, Forest Products Laboratory. 
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where the data have been arranged in the order of 
decreasing growth rate. 

The logs were chipped in the usual manner to 5¢- 
inch chips, which were screened and digested under 
conditions that were the same in all instances 
(Table Il). By means of four baskets placed in a 
50-pound experimental digester, four wood samples 
could be digested at the same time. Thus, the two 
old-growth and two young-growth woods were 
pulped at the same time, three check digestions being 
made. Then the very young, very rapid-growth 
wood and the old, utheinek wood were pulped at 
the same time, two check digestions being made. The 
yields and properties of the pulps from the old, 
rapid-growth wood pulped in the two sets of check 
digestions proved to be the same. The data given 
in Table II on the yield and properties of the pulps 
thus obtained are average values for check de- 
terminations. 

The bleach requirement of the pulps was ut- 
termined by the single-stage hypochlorite method 
using the amount required for a blue color of 85 Ives 
parts as the standard for comparison. Both pebble 
mill and beater tests were made on the combined 
pulps according to a standard procedure. The various 
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Transverse Sections of Wood From Five Western Hemlock Trees 
Showing Differences In Rate of Growth. Magnified x 3. 
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strength properties were plotted against the freeness 
values developed during the processing and the 
strength properties corresponding to Schopper- 
Riegler freeness values of 800 cc and 550 cc taken 
for the comparisons (Table II). Only the results 
from the beater tests are presented since similar 
trends were shown by both methods. 


Discussion 


The old and young trees differed in certain of 
their physical and chemical properties and in the 
yields and characteristics of the pulps obtained from 
them. Considering the group as a whole, definite 
trends can be shown for the relationships between 
many of the properties. However, the clearest rela- 
tionships are shown between growth rate, density, 
and springwood content, and the distinction between 
the old and young trees becomes very apparent by 
considering the young-growth material separately, as 
in Fig. 2. A decrease in the proportion of spring- 
wood and increase in density is shown for an in- 
crease in the number of growth rings per inch. The 
density, in turn, decreased with increasing spring- 
wood content. Although the number of samples was 
too few to establish satisfactory average relation- 
ships, the trends conform to those generally reported 
for most species. 

A considerable variation is noticeable in the 
chemical composition of the five woods, particularly 
in the amounts of cellulose and extractives. The 
highest cellulose content and lowest amounts of ex- 
tractives are shown by the young, slow-growth wood. 
The opposite extreme is shown by the values for 
the old, slow-growth wood. Even in the few samples 
available consistent relationships can be shown be- 
tween the cellulose and alpha cellulose contents of the 
young material and the proportion of springwood 
and, in turn, the density and growth rate. As the 
amount of springwood increased in the young growth 
decreases in the cellulose contents are evident in Fig. 
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Relations Between Cellulose and Alpha Cellulose and Springwood 
Contents of Western Hemlock of Five Growth Types. 


3. Here, again, the old and young-growth woods are 
very distinct, the old wood having appreciably lower 
cellulose contents. 

The differences in chemical composition can also 
be partly accounted for by the different proportions 


TABLE I.—PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF Oe LOGS OF WESTERN HEMLOCK OF FIVE GROWTH 


Spring- 
Density wood 
Annual Pounds content 
ringsper per (volume) Age 
Age class Growth class inch, No. cu. ft. Per cent Years 
Very young 4.5 22. a 36 
oung 
Old 
Young 
Old 


1 Springwood-summerwood boundary too indefinite for good estimate. 


of 75 per cent was used in plotting relationships. 
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Springwood content easily seen to be 75 per cent or more. 
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Relation Between Growth Rate, Density, and Springwood Content in Western Hemlock of Five Growth Types. 
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TABLE II.—SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF SULPHITE DIGESTiIONS OF 


Digestion ? 
results 

OO 
Standard 

bleach 

require- 
ment for 

Total® 85 parts 

yield, blue, 
Per cent Per cent 

Very young 45.3 1 .22 

Young F 13 1.20 1.40 
Old Q 3.8 11 1.13 1.37 
> 12 
1] 


——--->-- 
Burstin 
strength 
————— 
Freeness S.R. 
800 cc. 
-— Points per ~ 
pound per ream 
1.22 1.39 


Wood! 


A 


~~ : iti 
Age class Growth class 


Young 1.10 1.36 
Old 1.11 1.36 


1The middle logs were used in all digestions. 


550 cc. 


* The digestion conditions were held constant throughout and were as 
(a) Cooking liquor—5.5 per cent total and 1.15 per cent combined sulphur dioxide. 


(b) Temperature schedule—1.5 hours to 110 deg. C., held at 110 deg. C. for 1 hour, 1.5 hours to 140 deg. C. 


for 5.5 hours; total digestion time: 9.5 hours. 
(c) Pressure—75 pounds per square inch maximum. 
% The screenings varied from 0.1 to 0.2 per cent. 


of heartwood and sapwood in the various samples 
since heartwood has, in general, lower cellulose and 
higher extractive contents than sapwood. (The per- 
centage of heartwood varied from 30 per cent in the 
young, slow-growth material to 47 per cent and 48 
per cent in the very young, very rapid-growth and 
the young, rapid-growth woods; and from 62 per 
cent in the old, rapid-growth to 71 per cent in the old, 
slow-growth material. The differences found in the 
cellulose contents of heartwood and sapwood, how- 
ever, were not sufficient to account for the differ- 
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GROWTH RATE (RINGS PER INCH) 


WESTERN HEMLOCK OF FIVE GROWTH TYPES. 


Beater strength tests 25 x 40—500 ream 
a ' 


pas . eee \ 
lensile Solid 
strength fraction 


= ay 
Freeness S.R. 

800 ce. 550 ce. 
-~Grams per—, r—— Pounds——,, 
pound per ream per square inch 
1.39 1.25 8,900 11,250 

1.50 7,350 10,000 
1.46 7,300 9,300 
1.68 7.000 9.900 
1.50 7.850 9,750 


Tearing 

strength Beating time 
jo ey 
Freeness S.R. 


800 ce. 550 cc. 








= a. 
Freeness S.R 


S.R. Freeness S.R. 
800 cc. 550 cc. 


800 cc. 550 ce. 


7—Minutes— 
2 68 
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—boeto 
Blots 


follows :— 


, and held at 140 deg. C. 


ences found in the woods of the different growth 
types. 


Pup YIELDS 


The pulp yields from the five woods varied con- 
siderably, ranging from 43.2 to 48.1 per cent, a dif- 
ference of 4.9 per cent based on the wood or 11.3 
per cent based on the pulp. Because of the relation 
between the physical and chemical properties of the 
woods these differences in yield appear to be closely 
related to certain of the physical as well as chemical 
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properties of the woods. The decrease in yield with 
increasing springwood content of the young-growth 
material, and the increase in yield with increasing 
alpha cellulose and cellulose contents are shown in 
figure 4. An increase in yield for the young-growth 
material with increasing density and increasing num- 
ber of growth rings per inch are also shown. The 
data obtained on old-growth material are too meager 
to warrant any discussion of yield other than that 
relatively low pulp yields were obtained from the 
old-growth woods. This low pulp yield is the result 
of the low cellulose and relatively high extractive 
content of the old-growth wood. 

The pulp yield, as well as the chemical composition 
of the wood is affected to some extent by the dif- 
ferent proportions of heartwood and sapwood. In 
spite of the fact that fairly good relationship be- 
tween the yield and the percentage of heartwood is 
shown in Fig. 4, and, that if the samples are repre- 
sentative, the heartwood content might be considered 
a fairly good indication of the yield, the differences 
in the yields of pulp from the various samples are 
much greater than the differences (2 per cent or 
less) found for heartwood and sapwood alone. 
Evidently the increases in the proportion of heart- 
wood were accompanied by other changes in the 
chemical composition of the wood. 


“Relations between the yield of pulp per cubic foot 
of solid wood, similar to those shown for the yield 
calculated on a weight basis and the springwood con- 
tent, density, and growth rate are shown in Fig. 5. 
On a volume basis even greater differences in yield 
than those calculated on a weight basis are evident. 
The young, slow-growth wood yielded over 30 per 
cent more pulp per cubic foot of solid wood than 
did either the very young, very rapid-growth or the 
old, rapid-growth wood. In these instances the trends 
indicated by the old-growth material are more con- 
sistent with those exhibited by the young-growth. 


BLEACH REQUIREMENT 


Since all the digestions were carried out under 
similar conditions, the close agreement in the bleach 
requirement of the pulps indicates the same ease or 
rate of pulping, at least under the conditions used, 
for all the woods regardless of age, class, growth 
rate, density, or springwood content. However, it 
is possible that higher temperatures in the early part 
of the digestion might have shown differences, es- 
pecially in the amount of screenings, resulting from 
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Transverse Sections of Wood from Five Western Hemlock Trees 
Showing Springwood (Thin-Walled Cells, Right) and Summerwood 
(Thick-Walled Cells, Left). Photomicrograph x 150. 


different rates of penetration of the liquor into the 
chips. 
STRENGTH PROPERTIES OF THE PULPS 

The bursting and tearing strengths corresponding 
to the springwood contents of the wood samples are 
shown in Figs. 7 and 8. Since the springwood con- 
tent, growth rate, and density of the wood are related 
properties, relationships can also be shown between 
the strength properties of the pulps and the growth 
rate and density of the wood. 

It is, of course, impossible to determine accurately 
from these data the independent effects of the pro- 
portions of springwood and summerwood, density, 
rate of growth, fiber length, and other less known 
factors. However, the differences in cell wall thick- 
ness in the springwood and summerwood fibers and 
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the differences in the proportions of springwood and 
summerwood are much more readily apparent than 
any differences in the springwood or summerwood 
fibers themselves resulting from differences in age, 
rate of growth, or density (Fig. 6). The differences 
in the pulp properties are therefore more likely to be 
due to the differences between the springwood and 
summerwood fibers than to the other factors. 

In considering the possible effect of the different 
proportions of heartwood and sapwood on the 
strength properties of the pulps it again appears 
that the influence of heartwood and sapwood alone 
is a factor of less importance than the proportions 
of springwood and summerwood. An increase in 
the amount of heartwood would tend to result in in- 
creased bursting and tensile strengths and decreased 
tearing strength. The differences in the heartwood 
content of the various samples would tend slightly to 
enhance the effect indicated for the proportion of 
springwood in the young material and would tend 
to nullify that indicated for the old wood. 

Although only small differences in the bursting 
strengths of the pulps at 550-cc freeness resulted 
from the various woods, there was a slight increase 
as the springwood content increased (Fig. 7). At 
800-cc freeness the increase in bursting strength with 
increasing springwood contents was greater. There 
was very little difference in the bursting strengths of 
the pulps from the old and young wood. 

The tearing strengths of the pulps varied con- 
siderably more than the bursting strengths. As the 
proportion of springwood increased the tearing 
strength decreased markedly (Fig. 8), the decrease 
being correspondingly greater than the increase in 
bursting strength. 

The tensile strengths (not plotted) showed a rela- 
tionship to the springwood content similar to that 
exhibited by the bursting strength, increasing in 
value with increasing springwood content. 

The differences in the solid ;fraction of the test 
sheets from the various pulps, and the beating time 
required to produce the same freeness were small. 
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Relations Between Beater Bursting Strengths and Springwood Con- 
tents of Western Hemlock of Five Growth Types. 
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Relations Between Beater Tearing Strengths and Springwood Con- 
tents of Western Hemlock of Five Growth Types. 


There was a slight tendency for both to increase with 
increasing springwood content. The pulp from the 
old wood appeared to require less beating time to 
produce a given freeness than did that from the 
young wood. 

The general trends of the various strength pro- 
perties of the pulps in relation to the springwood 
content were similar to those found for the southern 
pines. 


Conclusions 


The several samples of western hemlock pulpwood 
covering a wide range in age and rate of growth 
showed a considerable variation in both physical 
properties and chemical composition which materially 
affected the yield and strength properties of the sul- 
phite pulps prepared from them. Consistent relation- 
ships between the rate of growth, density, spring- 
wood content, and cellulose content were evident, 
especially in the young material. In this study as the 
rate of growth increased the density decreased, the 
springwood content increased, and the cellulose con- 
tent decreased. Distinct differences in the cellulose 
and extractive contents of the old and young trees 
were also apparent, the old trees having lower cellu- 
lose and higher extractive contents than the young 
trees. 

The yield of pulps from the several wood samples 
varied widely from 43.2 to 48.1 per cent on a weight 
basis and from 10.1 to 13.3 pounds per cubic foot of 
solid wood, a difference of 32 per cent on the latter 
basis. In general, the pulp yields were considerably 
lower from the old than from the young trees. For 
the young growth the pulp yields decreased with in- 
creasing springwood content, decreasing density, in- 
creasing rate of growth, and decreasing cellulose 
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contents. There was little difference in the rate of 
pulping of the various samples since approximately 
the same degree of cooking as indicated by the bleach 
requirement, was obtained in the same time. 

The strength properties of the pulps were probably 
most dependent on the proportion of springwood 
but also varied with the density and rate of growth. 
The bursting and tensile strengths increased, es- 
pecially at a high freeness value with increasing 


springwood content, decreasing density, and increas- 
ing growth rate. The tearing strength decreased 
markedly with increasing springwood content, de- 
creasing density, and increasing growth rate. The 
pulps from the old trees gave somewhat lower tear- 
ing strengths than the pulps from the young trees. 
The trends of the various strength properties in 
relation to the springwood content were similar to 
those previously. found for southern pines. 


Rate of Temperature Rise in Sulphite 
Pulping of Western Hemlock 


By J. N. McGovern! and G. H. Chidester 2 


Introduction 


The temperature schedule in sulphite pulping, of 
well recognizég importance in sulphite pulping prac- 
tice because of the limited ranges of acid concentra- 
tion and digester pressure, can be considered to con- 
sist of (1) the penetration period, (2) the rate of 
temperature rise period, and (3) the pulping period 
at the maximum temperature. It is the second of 
these three divisions, the rate of temperature rise 
from the penetration to the maximum temperature, 
in the pulping of western hemlock of four growth 
types with which this report is concerned. 

There have been, of course, many investigations 
carried out on different phases of the rate of tem- 
perature rise problem. At the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory (1, 7, 8, 10, 11, 13) the familiar straight-line 
and concave schedules, using the lowest possible tem- 
perature consistent with the production of pulp of the 
desired quality in the allotted time, were developed 
for the commercial range of conditions in the quick- 
cook procedure. Increasing the temperature on a 
convex-type curve proved unsatisfactory for high 
maximum pulping temperatures. It was pointed out 
that schedules calling for a medium rate of tempera- 
ture rise after penetration and then a slower rate 
of rise were perhaps the most satisfactory for low 
maximum temperatures and long times. 

Monnberg (9) found that pulps from digestions 
taking the same time were produced in higher yield, 
were stronger, and required less bleach when a tem- 
perature schedule was used that included a rapid 
rise to a low maximum temperature and holding 
there to the end of the cook as compared to one 
which involved a slow rise to a relatively high maxi- 
mum temperature. 

Eastwood (4) in an investigation of optimum con- 
ditions for a relatively short pulping time found that 
pulps of the same bleach requirement from digestions 
requiring the same time were produced in higher 
yields and had higher bursting strengths when an 
optimum schedule was used that balanced the ap- 
parent effects of a too rapid rise to a desirable low 
maximum temperature against a slow rise to an 
undesirable high maximum temperature. 

Using a special penetration procedure in small- 


* Presented at the Fall Meeting of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, Green Bay, Wis., Sept. 8-10, 1938. 

soubor TAPPI, Asst. Technologist, Forest Products Laboratory 
Forest Service, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 

2 Member TAPPI, Senior Engineer, Forest Products Laboratory. 


scale experiments, Maass and his associates (2, 3) 
were able to shorten the time from the start to the 
maximum temperature, virtually eliminating the ordi- 
nary temperature-rise period. This way of pulping 
resulted in superior pulps and the shorter digestion 
time was claimed to benefit the delignification re- 
action. 

Stevens and Birchard (12) showed that calcium 
sulphite precipitation (liming) resulted when a too 
rapid rise in temperature caused a greater relief of 
sulphur dioxide from the digester and a faster pene- 
tration of the acid portion of the cooking liquor into 
the chips with respect to the base. 

Swanson, Lang, and Smith (14) reported that the 
successful application of a circulating system to a 
commercial sulphite digester, with the resultant tem- 
perature uniformity, allowed a material decrease in 
the maximum temperature for digestions of the same 
time, the time from the penetration temperature to 
the maximum temperature being reduced to a maxi- 
mum limited practically only by digester operation. 
Advantages in pulp yield, bleach, and quality were 
claimed to result from the use of the new tempera- 
ture schedule. 

It is thus seen that the selection of the proper 
temperature schedule in sulphite pulping from the 
standpoint of the rate of temperature rise to the maxi- 
mum temperature is dependent on such factors as the 
other components of the temperature schedule, the 
cooking liquor concentration, and the temperature 
uniformity in the digester. Another important factor, 
of course, is the wood itself. While the pulping of 
spruce, hemlock, and balsam under suitable condi- 
tions can be carried out within rather wide limits as 
far as the rate of temperature rise is concerned, the 
pulping of other species, such as the pines and Doug- 
las fir, under similar favorable conditions, shows a 
greater dependence on the rate at which the tempera- 
ture is raised after the penetration period. The dif- 
ference is probably connected in some way with the 
rate of diffusion of the liquor within the chip as in- 
fluenced by wood structure or chemical composition. 

The effects of different rates of straight-line tem- 
perature rise to various maximum temperatures on 
the yield and quality of sulphite pulp from western 
hemlock were recently determined at the Forest 
Products Laboratory under controlled digestion con- 
ditions. Factors which influence the temperature rise 
postion of the temperature schedule were eliminated 
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as much as possible by using western hemlock pulp- 160 
wood, which presents no pulping difficulties, by em- 

ploying a penetration procedure that insured com- 

plete penetration, and by performing the experiments 

under uniform temperature conditions. 














Experimental Part 


The experimental results presented here were ob- 
tained in three series of digestions, designated A, B, 
and C. In each series only the time from the pene- 
tration temperature to the maximum temperature was 
varied; the other digestion conditions were constant 
except that the time at the maximum. temperature was 
adjusted to produce pulps having the same bleach re- 
quirement. The individual series differed from one 
another in the maximum temperature used. The 
digestion conditions employed in each series are sum- ;-seem veuenarent mee 
marized in Table I, and the temperature schedules neane 6 
presented in Figs. 1 and 2. R'- RAPID TEMPERATURE RISE 

Five-eighths-inch wood chips from western hem- inschaniiansddeabenin 
lock (Tsuga heterophylla) were used in all the experi- 
ments. The properties of the wood used in series eae nes 
A and B are shown in Table II. In series C the DIGESTION Time (HOURS) 


middle bolts from trees of four different growth Fic. 2. 
Temperature Schedules—Series ‘Ow 


150 

140 Pi Ltt ts types were used; their properties are also shown in 
Table II. 

130 The pulping was carried out in a 13-cubic foot 
semicommercial digester and auxiliary equipment 
previously described (6). In series C the four types 
of wood were pulped at the same time in cylindrical 
baskets placed in the digester. 

The pulps from series A and B were processed 
in a pebble mill, while those from series C were 
processed both in a laboratory beater and a pebble 

mill. The processing methods as well as the single- 
stage hypochlorite bleach-requirement determination 
LEGEND ; were carried out according to standards at the Forest 
LETTERS MARK TOTAL DIGESTION TIME Products Laboratory (5). 
R-RAPID TEMPERATURE RISE . 
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The results of the digestions in series A are found 
in Table III. The data for the pulp from the di- 
gestion employing the slow rise to 135 deg. C. (9 
hours) were obtained from interpolation of the re- 
sults of digestions yielding pulps having somewhat 

eames lower and higher bleach requirements than desired 
DIGESTION Time (HOURS) for the comparison of the effect of the rate of tem- 
Foc. 1. perature rise on a basis of the same bleach require- 

Temperature Schedules Seriesetmend=R, ment, 


c 
TABLE I.—DIGESTION CONDITIONS FOR SULPHITE PULPING OF WESTERN HEMLOCK. 


Penetration period Time from Cooking liquor 
Maximum = -————————*—__,_ 110 deg. C.. to Time at Total -—- -—_——__“’ - —~ 
temper- Time to Time at maximum maximum digestion Tota Free Combined 
Type of ature 110 deg. C. 110 deg. C. temperature temperature time g SO:2 SO2z 
Series temperature rise Deg. C. Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours Per cent Per cent Per cent 
A Rapid 135 
oie 135 
Slow 135 
Rapid 148 
Slow 148 
Rapid 140 
Medium 140 
Slow 140 
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TABLE II.—PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF WESTERN HEMLOCK OF VARIOUS GROWTH TYPES. 


Chemical analysis 
Growth Density Solubility in— 
rate weight oven-dry ——— —— 
Growth type recip- ————————_- Ho 
Experi- —_— — rocal volume green Alpha Total 1 per cent Hot Alcohol- 
mental Growth Age Rings Pounds per Age Cellulose cellulose Lignin pentosans NaOH water benzol Ether 
series class class perinch cubic foot Years Percent Percent Per cent Percent Percent Percent Per cent Per cent 
A and B Rapid Young 14.9 26.4 8 59.3 42.3 30.5 9.6 13.1 8 -6 0.5 
Cc Slow Old 46.3 25.9 32 56.2 41.3 28. 8. 4.8 ‘ x i. i 
Cc Rapid Old 14.0 23.0 d 59.2 41.0 29.5 9. 2.5 3.3 3. 6 
Slow Young 23.9 27.6 61.0 45.0 29.: 8. 4 ol a a 
G Rapid Young 9.4 23.6 5 59.9 42.1 29, 8.! 3 a 
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TABLE III. 


Tensile strength after millins; 


Folding endurance after milling 
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Pebble mill strength tests—24 x 36—500 ream 


Tearing strength after milling 





Bursting strength after milling 
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Yield of pulp 
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bleach 
powder 


Screen- 
gs 
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co Per cent 


maximum 
Hours 
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temper- 
ature 
rise 


SERIES A—MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE—135 DEG. C. 


2.50 
2.10 
2.23 


2.90 
2.35 
2.37 


3.00 
2.75 
2.58 


95 
2.85 
2.61 


SERIES B—MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE—148 DEG. C, 


0.87 
92 
1.00 


-98 


0.88 
1.00 


0.84 
91 
91 


0.76 
-68 
67 


0.18 
18 
.30 


1.77 14 
1.80 12 


2.07 
2.05 


2.30 
2.30 


The results of the 
digestions in series B 
are also found in 
Table III. Here again, 
the data for the pulp 
from the digestion 
using the slow rise to 
148 deg. C. (6 hours) 
were obtained from 
interpolation of the 
results of the averages 
of several sets of di- 
gestions whose pulp 
bleach requirements 
were lower and higher 
than that desired for 
the comparison, The 
data for the rapid rise 
(2.5 hours) digestion 
are the average of two 
digestions which dif- 
fered in bleach re- 
quirement by 4 per 
cent. 

The results of the 
digestions in series C 
are found in Table 
IV. Here each yield 
figure is the average 
of the yields from 
three digestions, while 
each bleach and 
strength figure is de- 
rived from one test on 
a mixture of the three 
pulps. Although some 
variation in bleach re- 
quirement is shown, 
due allowance was 
made for the small 
bleach —_ requirement 
differences in: making 
the desired corpari- 
sons. 

As the rate of tem- 
perature rise was in- 
creased or the time to 
the maxinium temper- 
ature was decreased, 
the time at the maxi- 
mum temperature was 
lengthened in produc- 
ing pulps having the 
same bleach require- 
ment, but the total di- 
gestion time was 
shortened. These data 
are clearly shown in 
Table I and Figs. 1 
and 2. 

Variation of the 
rate of temperature 
rise resulted in certain 
small changes in the 
yield and strength of 
the pulps thus pro- 
duced. A discussion 
of these changes fol- 


lows: 


31 


YIELD OF PULP 


In series A and B the yield of screened pulp from 
the digestions employing the slow rise to the maxi- 
mum temperature was 1 per cent higher than that 
from the digestions using the rapid-rise schedules. 
In series A the pulp yield from the digestion using 
the medium-rise schedule was the same as that from 
the one using the rapid-rise schedule. In series C 
the differences were even less pronounced. When 
the pulp yields from the woods of each growth: type 
were considered individually and allowances made 
for the small bleach requirement differences, there 
appeared to be a slight tendency toward a decrease 
in pulp yield with increase in the rate of temperature 
rise to the maximum temperature. The yields from 
the old, rapid-growth wood were exceptions to this. 
These small yield differences, however, were com- 
pletely overshadowed by the relatively large differ- 
ences in yield from the woods of different growth 
type. The averages of the yields from the woods of 
all growth types also showed a very slight advan- 
tage in favor of the slow temperature-rise schedule. 
The overall difference with due allowance for bleach 
requirement differences, however, was no greater 
than 0.5 per cent. 

It thus appears that within the range of rates of 
temperature rise to the maximum temperatures em- 
ployed in these experiments slight disadvantages in 
the way of yield of less than 1 per cent resulted from 
using the rapid temperature rise schedules. 


STRENGTH PROPERTIES OF THE PULPS 


The pulps from the digestions using the various 
rates of rise to the three maximum temperatures dif- 
fered somewhat in certain of their strength prop- 
erties, the differences being of the same order as 
was found for the pulp yields. The pulp from the 
digestion made using the slow temperature rise to 
135 deg. C. in series A had a higher bursting and 
lower tearing strength than the pulps from the di- 
gestions using the other schedules. In more detail, 
the bursting strengths of these pulps (Table III) 
show that: (1) The initial strength of the pulp 
produced using the slow rise in temperature to 
135 deg. C. was higher than that of the pulps from 
digestions using the medium and rapid rises; (2) 
the early developed strengths were about the same for 
all pulps; (3) the maximum strength was highest 
for the pulp made under the slow temperature-rise 
conditions, was slightly lower for the pulp made 
under the conditions of medium rate of temperature 
rise, and was lowest for the pulp made under the 
rapid rise conditions; and (4) ability to withstand 
milling was possibly the best for the pulp from the 
slow rise digestion. The tearing strengths of these 
pulps differed to a greater extent than did the burst- 
ing strengths. The initial tearing strength of the 
pulp from the digestion employing the slow tem- 
perature rise distinctly exceeded that of the other 
two, but the maximum tearing strengths showed a 
reverse order, this factor increasing as the time to 
the maximum temperature was decreased. The fold- 
ing endurance and tensile strength data showed no 
decisive differences in the three pulps. 


The pulp from the slow temperature-rise digestion 
in series B had only slightly superior strength prop- 
erties to that from the digestion using the rapid rise 
to 148 deg. C. The initial and early developed burst- 


ing strengths (Table III) of the two pulps were 
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closely the same, but the maximum bursting strength 
of the pulp from the slow temperature-rise digestion 
was a little higher. The tearing strengths of the two 
pulps were the same. The folding endurance of the 
pulp from the slow temperature-rise digestion was 
somewhat greater throughout the milling range. The 
tensile strength data were erratic, the pulp from the 
slow temperature-rise digestion having lower values 
for the early stages in the milling but having a higher 
maximum value. 

The pulps from the four types of woods digested 
according to the medium temperature rise in series 
C had a small but definite advantage for all the 
strength factors over the pulp digested according to 
the other two temperature-rise conditions; the pulps 
from the slow temperature-rise digestions were 
slightly superior for most of the strength factors to 
those from the rapid temperature-rise digestion. 
(For sake of shortness only the data from the beater 
tests are given in Table IV. Though the pebble-mill 
tests resulted in somewhat different figures, the trends 
were the same as found for the beater tests.) In 
more particular, comparing the pulps at two repre- 
sentative freenesses, 800 and 550-cc., the bursting 
strengths of the pulps digested according to the me- 
dium temperature-rise conditions were invariably the 
highest at both freenesses, at 800-cc. freeness the 
pulps from the slow and rapid temperature-rise di- 
gestions were much the same, but the pulps from the 
slow temperature-rise digestion had a slight advan- 
tage of 550-cc. freeness, especially when the small 
bleach requirement differences are considered. The 
tearing strengths of these pulps did not, on the aver- 
age, differ greatly. At 800 cc. freeness the two 
old-growth woods yielded pulps whose tearing 
strengths were the same regardless of the tempera- 
ture rise, while the tearing strengths of the pulps 
from the young-growth woods exhibited a tendency 
toward decreasing with a slower temperature rise; 
at 550-cc. freeness this factor was highest for the 
pulps from the medium temperature-rise digestion 
and lowest for the pulps from the slow temperature- 
rise digestion. The tensile strengths of these pulps 
check closely the trends expressed for the bursting- 
strength factors. There was a slight tendency for 
the solid fraction of the pulps from the medium tem- 
perature-rise digestion to exceed that of the pulps 
from the other digestions. The pulps from the 


digestion using the medium temperature rise also 
appeared to take a slightly longer time of milling to 
attain a given freeness. 

In general pulps from digestions employing the 
rapid temperature rise to the maximum temperature 
had lower bursting and tensile strengths and the 
same or higher tearing strengths than did pulps from 
ligestions using slower temperature rises. The 
superior strength properties of the pulps from the 
medium temperature-rise digestions in series C indi- 
cated the possibility of an optimum rate of tempera- 
ture rise. 


Conclusion 


(1) Increasing the rate of straight-line tempera- 
ture rise to the maximum temperature resulted in a 
longer time at the maximum temperature but in a 
considerable reduction of the total digestion time. 


(2) Under the conditions of these experiments 
the use of the rapid temperature rise to the maximum 
temperature resulted in a reduction in pulp yield of 
1 per cent or less, a small reduction in the bursting 
and tensile strengths, and a slight increase in the 
tearing strength. 


(3) The small variations in pulp yield and 
strength properties over a fairly wide range of tem- 
perature rise to the maximum temperature, when 
suitable pulping conditions were employed, indicated 
that considerable latitude in the rate of temperature 
rise was permissible in the sulphite pulping of west- 
ern hemlock, 
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TABLE IV.—SERIES C. YIELDS AND STRENGTH PROPERTIES OF WESTERN HEMLOCK PULPS DIGESTED WITH DIF- 
FERENT RATES OF TEMPERATURE RISE FROM 110 DEG. C. TO 149 DEG. C. 


: Bleach 
Yield of pulp required 
for 85 
Screen- parts 
Total Screened ings 


standard 
Per Per Per bleach 
cent cent cent powder 


Beater strength tests—25 x 40—500 ream 


Bursting Tearin Tensile * Solid Milling 
strength strengt strength fraction time 


Freeness Freeness Freeness Freeness Freeness 
‘ S. R. S. R. S. R. S. R. 


—_—_ (acmeom mmm, on —— 
800 550 800 550 00 550 800 550 


ce. cc. cc. cc. cc. cc. cc. cc, 


Grams Pounds 


per pound per pound per 
per ream per ream 


square inch Minutes 


SERIES C—MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE—140 DEG. C 


Rapid Old Rapid 
Medium Old Rapid 
Slow Old Rapid 
Rapid Old Slow 
Medium Old Slow 
Slow Old Slow 
Rapid Young Rapid 
Medium Young Rapid 
Slow Young Rapid 
Rapid Young Slow 
Medium Young Slow 
Slow Young Slow 
Rapid Average 
Medium Average 
Slow Average 
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Imports of Paper 
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and Paper Stock 


Giving Manifests of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Other Ports of 
Newsprint, Wrapping, Writing, Coated, Blotting, Tissue, Strawboard, 
Wallboard, Cigarette Papers, Sulphite, Kraft and Ground Wood Pulp. 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 24, 1938 
SUMMARY 


Cigarette paper 

Wall paper 

Paper hangings bl s. 
Wall board cs. 
Newsprint _ 11,809 rolls 
PHAM PODET on. 22. cess ceseccccccccvcssecced GMM, & CB 
IIE 6 oss 5000 :5.044% ove seeceessinawen 1 ble., 5 cs. 
NE a5 ences ons eauisencrenss< a<ckea pane 27 cs. 
Filter paper . 7 Ca 
Surface coated baryta paper...............52 crates, 32 cs. 
Photo paper 3 cs. 
Basic paper 

Decalcomania paper 

Transparent paper 4 cs. 
Erne errr rr rrr 
IG oc 5 acs v4.00 4 as g0ea Rake sea e os + OBER 23 cs. 
Colored paper .. 

Stencil paper 2c. 
eR 8. io oicissa inlet 84.4 ps ease anie waa ayaeeresse 20 cs. 
Gummer paper 

Cellophane 

Writing paper 

Miscellaneous paper ............... 720 rolls, 236 bls., 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
De Mauduit Paper Corp., Jle de France, Havre, 4 cs. 
Champagne Paper Corp., Jndep. Hall, Havre, 400 cs. 


WALL PAPER 
S. K. Lonegren, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 5 bxs. 


PAPER HANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., American Farmer, London, 6 bls., 1 
cs. 
WALL BOARD 


Northside Lumber Co., Drotitningholm, Gothenburg, 40 bdls. 
et Lumber Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 323 
Is. 
Engles Millwork Corp., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 255 
bdls., 11 cs. 
NEWSPRINT 
——.-, Bergensfjord, Oslo, 58 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., Korsholm, Viipuri, 135 rolls. 
H. G. Craig Co., Inc., Newscarrier, Donnacona, 292 rolls. 
H. G. Craig Co, Inc., A.C.D., Donnacona, 285 rolls. 
News epee Co., Inc., Louisianan, Comeau Bay, 6133 
rolls. 
N. Y. Evening Journal, Markland, Liverpool. N. S., 658 rolls. 
N. Y. Tribune, Inc., Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 1455 rolls. 
World Telegram, Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 609 rolls. 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 803 rolls. 
Herald Statesman, Inc., Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 42 rolls. 
Gilman Paper Co., Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 833 rolls. 
Tay Madden Corp., Columbus, Bremen, 302 rolls. 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 95 rolls. 
. Hansa, Hamburg, 109 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 


S. H. Pomerance & Co., American Farmer, London, 3 cs. 
L. A. Consmiller, Columbus, Bremen, 5 cs. 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 5 rolls. 


WRAPPING PAPER 


Titan Shipping Co., American Farmer, London, 1 cs. 
, American Farmer, London, 3 cs. 
Japan Paper Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 1 cs., 1 ble. 


DRAWING PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Farmer, London, 5 cs. 
Keuffel & Esser Co., American Farmer, London, 2 cs. 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 20 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Farmer, London, 7 cs. 
SURFACE COATED BARYTA PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Columbus, Bremen, 52 crates. 
L. A. Consmiller, Columbus, Bremen, 32 cs. 
PHOTO PAPER 
Heemsoth Kerner Corp., Hansa, Hamburg, 3 cs. 
BASIC PAPER 
Dingelstedt & Co., Konigstein, Antwerp, 4 cs. 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Laconia, Liverpool, 3 cs., 11 drums, 
(duplex). 
TRANSPARENT PAPER 
———, Columbus, Bremen, 4 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
Dingelstedt & Co., Laconia, Liverpool, 3 cs. 
TRACING PAPER 
C. Bruning & Co., Columbus, Bremen, 23 cs. 


COLORED PAPER 


J. W. Hampton, Jr., & Co., Black Osprey, Antwerp, 3 cs. 
D. C. Andrews & Co., Columbus, Bremen, 3 cs. 


STENCIL PAPER 
Stanley Sargent Co., Black Osprey, Antwerp, 2 cs. 


WOOD PULP PAPER 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 20 cs. 


GUMMED PAPER 
C. Happel, Hansa, Hamburg, 1 cs. 


CELLOPHANE 


Molius Machine Co., Queen Mary, Southampton, 1 cs. 


WRITING PAPER 
Gimbel Bros., Inc., Jndep. Hall, Havre, 5 cs. 
H. W. Robinson Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 6 cs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

Globe Shipping Co., De Graase, Havre, 2 cs. 
A. Giese & Son, Ile de France, Havre, 27 bls. 
Hudson & Co., De Graase, Havre, 2 cs. 
E. Fougera & Co., /le de France, Havre, 45 cs. 
Rohner Gehrig & Co., Ile de France, Havre, 2 cs. 

, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 335 rolls. 
The Borregaard Co., Inc., Drottningholm, Gothenturg, 52 

bls., 385 rolls. 

Kraemer & Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 157 bls. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Black Osprey, Rotterdam, 66 bls., 
bagging. 
Chase National Bank, Turksib, Leningrad, 151 bls. cotton 
cuttings, 698 bls. linen rags, 1214 bls. linters. 
Banco Coml. Italiane Trust Co., Turksib, Leningrad, 148 bls. 


rags. 
—-——, Turksib, Leningrad, 95 bls. waste. 

. Cameronia, Glasgow, 56 bls. paper stock. 
Hughes Fawcett, Inc., Cameronia, Glasgow, 27 bls. flax 

waste. 
Chase National Bank, Statendam, Rotterdam, 30 bls. rags. 
W. Steck & Co., Black Tern, Rotterdam, 82 bls. bagging. 
Banco Coml. Italiane Trust Co., Konigstein, Antwerp, 91 bls. 
jute waste. 

. Konigstein, Antwerp, 13 bls. cotton waste. 
J Cohen Son & Co., Inc., Indep. Hall, Havre, 41 bls. rags. 
Keene, Inc., Indep. Hall, Havre, 216 bls. rags. 
-——.. Indep. Hall, Dunkirk, 203 bls. jute waste. 
F. T. Keller Co., Inc., Indep. Hall. . 52 bls. bagging. 
Hughes Faweett, Inc., Hansa, Hamburg, 10 cases flax waste. 
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GLUE STOCK 
Chase National Bank, Barbarigo, Trieste, 412 bags. 
OLD ROPE 
Banco Coml. Italiane Trust Co., Cameronia, Glasgow, 89 
coils. 
Banco Coml., Italiane Trust Co., American Farmer, London, 
46 coils. ; 
———, Konigstein, Antwerp, 63 coils. 


W. Steck & Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 99 coils. 
WOOD PULP 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Bergensfjord, Sarpsborg, 504 bls. 
wood pulp. 

Pulp Sales Corp., Korsholm, Helsingfors, 1360 bls. sulphite. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Korsholm, Helsingfors, 787 bls. 
mechanically ground pulp. 

Pulp Sales Corp., Korsholm, Viipuri, 5302 bls. sulphate. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Korsholm, Viipuri, 2784 bls. wood 
pulp. 

Geshe Hanover Bank Trust Co., Barbarigo, Trieste, 330 
bls. wood pulp. 

, Barbarigo, Trieste, 342 bls. wood pulp. 

Bankers Trust Co., Barbarigo, Trieste, 556 bls. wood pulp. 

D. M. Hicks, Inc., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 600 bls. sul- 
phite. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Hansa, Hamburg, 2750 bls. wood 
pulp, 350 tons. 

Bank of N. Y. Trust Co., Hansa, Hamburg, 280 bls. wood 
pulp, 56 tons. 


WOOD PULP BOARDS 


———, Korsholm, Viipuri, 250 rolls. 
H. Fuchs & Son, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 14 crates. 


NEWARK IMPOR'TS 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 24, 1938 
H. G. Craig Co., Inc., Donpaco, Donnacona, 331 rolls, 
pkgs. newsprint. 


ALBANY IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 24, 1938 


International Paper Co., Heimgar, Sheet Harbor 
cords pulpwood. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 24, 1938 


American Express Co., Black Tern, Antwerp, 6 cs. stencil 
paper. 

Stone & Downer Co., Black Tern, Antwerp, 125 rolls wrap- 
ping paper. 

W. Filene & Son Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 2 cs. writing paper. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Indep. Hall, Havre, 417 bls. rags. 

FE. J. Keller Co., Inc., Indep. Hall, , 37 bls. bagging. 

———, Inder. Hall, Dunkirk, 17 bls. rags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 24, 1938 


E. a: Keller Co., Inc., Il’est Cosseta, ———, 
stock. 


156 bls. paper 


WILMINGTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 24, 1938 
Pulp Sales Corp., Korsholm, Helsingfors, 160 bls. mechani- 
cally ground pulp. 
Pulp Sales Corp., Korsholm, Viipuri, 2825 bls. sulphite. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Korsholm, Viipuri, 3467 bls. wood 
pulp. 
Jay Madden Corp., Korsholm, Viipuri, 1185 bls. wood pulp 
boards. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 24, 1938 


——.,, Barbarigo, Trieste, 2117 bls. wood pulp. 
M. Sone, Bockenheim, Sundsvall, 240 bls. wood pulp. 
M. Sone, Laura C., Trieste, 539 bls. wood pulp. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 24, 1938 
Herman Pack Co., Black Osprey, Rotterdam, 100 bls. bag- 
ging. 


CHARLESTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 24, 1938 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Fluor Spar, , 91 bls. bagging. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Shickshinny, , 88 bls. bagging. 


MONTREAL IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 24, 1938 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Brahcholm, Sweden, 15810 bls. wood 
pulp. 


Gottesman & Co., Inc., Brynhild, Sweden, 14375 bls. wood 
pulp. 


Champion Gets Safety Certificate 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, September 26, 1938—Reports on 
safety records of Hamilton industrial concerns dur- 
ing August were presented by Charles G. Barth, Co- 
lumbus, safety engineer of the Ohio Industrial com- 
mission, at the regular meeting of the Hamilton in- 
dustrial safety council, held Wednesday night in the 
Rentschler building. Dr. L. H. Frechtling, council 
president, presided. 

Barth reported that the Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company had the highest safety mark of concerns 
whose employees worked 100,000 man hours or more. 
The Hamilton branch of the Cincinnati and Suburban 
sell Telephone Company topped concerns working 
less than 100,000 man hours. 

A certificate will be sent to the Champion Com- 
pany. 


H. C. Draper Back from Pulpwood Tour 
[yROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., September 26, 1938—Henry C. 
Draper, K. C. who is solicitor for Huron Forest 
Products, Limited, and several large American paper 
interests having holdings in Ontario returned last 
week from a two months visit to France, Germany, 
Finland, Norway, Sweden, Esthonia and Great 
Britain. Mr. Draper who is a close student of pulp- 
wood cutting methods and reforestation, made a 
special study of the respective systems in each coun- 
try from an economic and productive standpoint. 
Whether the same methods as prevail in several 
European countries could be applied in Ontario is 
doubtful but Mr. Draper thinks that the province 
can improve its conservation and logging undertak- 
ings in many ways. 


New Paper for Sacks 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., September 21, 1938—A new 
type of heavy paper for use in the manufacture of 
sacks has been perfected by Dr. Junji Torii, head 
chemist for the Japan Bag Company, Tokyo, after 
4 years of intensive research, according to reports 
from the office of the American Commercial Attache, 
Tokyo. The new product is said to resist water and 
acid better than hemp or leather and consequently 
may also be used for the manufacture of shoes. 
Moreover it tends to increase in strength when left 
in water for prolonged periods. It is suggested that 
the Japanese army may use this paper to replace 
jute or ramie. These textile fibers are imported from 
India and hence restricted by trade control. 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trape Journat, 
Wednesday, September 28, 1938. 


All business activity was affected by the adverse 
conditions caused by the hurricane and floods which 
wrought heavy damage in many parts of New Eng- 
land last week and abruptly stopped production and 
distribution of many lines of merchandise for several 
days. The war crisis in Central Europe has also 
slowed down the pace of business and mainly through 
the unfavorable reaction of the securities markets, 
the uptrend of business was greatly retarded. The 
strike of truck drivers is also preventing at this date 
delivery of paper shipments to this city. 

The index of general business activity for the 
current week is approximately the same as for the 
preceding week, or at 84.5 per cent, compared with 
100 per cent for the corresponding period last year. 
The production ratio of over 175 important paper 
mills stood at 80.6 on September 17, compared with 
82.7 per cent for the comparable week last year. 

The decline in sales volume of over 125 industrial 
companies in diversified fields for the first half of 
this year was approximately 30 per cent lower than 
for last year. The distribution of some grades of 
paper has been from 10 to 14 per cent above this 
estimated level, although the average advertising 
budget for that period was 10 per cent lower than 
last year. This, in part, is an explanation for the 
lower consumption in some grades of book paper. 


Mechanical Pulp 


The demand for mechanical pulp is reported as 
light for all grades of domestic and imported grades. 
Prices are unchanged for the current week at pre- 
vailing market quotations. 


Chemical Pulp 


The market situation of chemical pulp is reported 
as unchanged from last week. The trend in demand 
is expected to show some improvement next month, 
but a general feeling of uncertainity apparently now 
prevails in this market. The price trend is uncertain 
and while current prices are viewed in some quarters 
of the trade as none too firm, no noteworthy change 
in the representative quoted market prices for any 
grade of pulp is reported this week. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Business in the old rope market continues light and 
only a very few mills are interested in small lots at 
under current market quotations, which hold rela- 
tively firm. The demand for old bagging, which has 
been quite active for several weeks, continues good. 
Prices are quite firm and continue unchanged for the 
current week, with the exception of No. 3 roofing 
rag bagging which is higher this week and currently 
quoted at from .85 to .90. 
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LATEST 
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Rags 


With the exception of bagging as noted above, 
transaction in paper making rags are reported as 
light. Prices continue to hold firm, with no im- 
portant changes in prices reported this week. The 
foreign rag market continues inactive and prices are 
nominal. 


Waste Paper 


The waste paper market reports business as light. 
While prices are reported in some quarters of the 
trade as none too firm, reductions in only three grades 
of paper stock are reported this week. Lower quota- 
tions are reported on white and colored ledger stock, 
and on strictly folded news, the latter now being cur- 
rently quoted at from .30 to .35. 


Twine 


Business continues under expectations in the de- 
mand for practically all grades of hard and soft fiber 
twines. Prices remain relatively firm and unchanged 
at prevailing quoted market prices. 


Champion I. P. W. A. Elect Officers 


Dayton, Ohio, September 26, 1938—A meeting 
of the Independent Paper Workers’ Association 
which is composed of employees of the Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company, was held in the Y. M. 
C. A. auditorium Thursday night. Officers were 
elected as follows: 

Joseph McQueen, president; Sidney Montgomery, 
vice president; Vivian Massie, secretary-treasurer ; 
Thane Wick, John Haldeman and James Burns, ex- 
ecutive committeemen. 

The next meeting for the association members will 
be held Friday, September 30, in the Y. M. C. A. 
auditorium. 


Coy, Hunt & Co. Move Offices 


In order to facilitate their activities as mill dis- 


tributors of printing, wrapping and conversion 
papers, Coy, Hunt & Co. have segregated their of- 
fices from their warehouse, and the latter are now 
occupying the entire fourteenth floor at 425—4th 
Avenue, Corner of 29th street, Manhattan, New 
York City. 


M & O at 205 W. Wacker Drive 


In the issue of the PAPER TRADE JOURNAL of 
September 15, it was stated that the Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Company had located in the Civic 
Opera Building at 20 N. Wacker Drive. This state- 
ment was in error. The office of the Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Company is not being moved from 
its present location, which is at 205 W. Wacker 
Dr've. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Parer TRADE JouRNaAL, ~ 
Wednesday, September 28, 1938. 


BLANC FIXE—Quotations on blanc fixe continue firm 
and unchanged at prevailing market prices. The pulp is 
offered at from $42.50 to $45 per ton, in bulk; the powder 
is quoted at from 3% to 3% cents per pound, in barrels, 
at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER—The prices of bleaching 
powder remains unchanged and conforms to prevailing 
market quotations. Bleaching powder is quoted at from $2 
to $2.25 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 


CASEIN—The demand for casein is reported as only 
fair for the current week. Domestic ground casein is 
quoted at 914 cents per pound; domestic finely ground at 
10 cents per pound; all prices in bags, car lot quantities. 


CHINA CLAY—Quotations on china clay continue 
firm and unchanged at prevailing market prices. Imported 
clay is quoted at from $14.50 to $25 per ton, ship side. 
Domestic filler clay is quoted at from $6.50 to $12 per 
ton; coating clay at from $11 to $22 per ton, at mines. 


CHINA CLA Y—Quotations on china clay continue firm 
and unchanged at prevailing market prices. Imported clay 
is quoted at from $14.50 to $25 per ton, ship side. Do- 
mestic filler clay is quoted at from $6. 50 to $12 per ton; 
coating clay at from $11 to $22 per ton, at mines. 


CHLORINE—Quotations on chlorine are firm and un- 
changed at prevailing market prices. Chlorine is offered at 
$2.15 per 100 pounds, in single-unit tank cars, f.o.b. works. 


ROSIN—The demand for rosin is reported as fair for 
the week. Prices on some grades are a few cents higher. 
“G” gum rosin is quoted at $4.07; “FF” wood rosin at 
$4.07 per 280 pounds, gross weight, in barrels, at Savannah. 
Seventy per cent gum rosin size is offered at $2.47 per 
100 pounds, f.o.b., shipping point. 


SALT CAKE—Quotations on salt cake remain firm 
and conform to prevailing market quotations. Prices range 
at from $12 to $13.50 per ton; chrome salt cake at from 
$11 to $12 per ton, f.o.b., shipping point. Imported salt 
cake is quoted at from $14.50 to $15 per ton, Gulf or 
Atlantic Seaboard, on dock. 


SODA ASH—Quotations on soda ash are reported as 
firm and conform to prevailing market levels. Prices on 
soda ash in car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as 
follows: in bulk, $.90; in bags, $1.05 ; and in barrels, $1.35. 


STARCH—tThe corn starch market is very active end 
prices are very firm for the week. Globe pearl is quoted 
at $2.50 per 100 pounds, in bags, and at $2. 75 in barrels. 
Special paper starch is quoted at $2.60 per 100 pounds, 
in bags, and at $2.85 in barrels; all prices in car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Quotations on sulphate 
of alumina remain firm and unchanged at prevailing mar- 
ket prices. The commercial grades are quoted at $1.15; 
iron free at $1.30 per 100 pounds, in barrels, car lot 
quantities, f.o.b., works. 

SULPHUR—The demand for sulphur continues good. 
Prices remain firm and continue unchanged at prevailing 
market levels. Annual contracts are quoted at $18 per long 
ton, f.o.b., mines. The quotation on spot and nearby car 
lots is unchanged at $21 per ton: | 

TALC—The prices of tale are firm and conform to 
prevailing market quotations. Domestic talc is offered at 
from $15 to $18 per ton, Eastérn mines. Imported talc is 
quoted at from $25 to $40 per ton, on dock. 


N 


Market Quotations 


Paper 


(Delivered New York) 


per ton— 
Roll, contract.....$50.00 @ — 
Sheets ...........5800 @ — 


Kraft—per cwt.—Delivered Zone A 


No. 1 Northern... 
Superstandard .... 4.1 
eel Standard 
Wrapping ...... 4.00 @ 
Standard. Wrapping 3.50 @ 


-$4.75 @$5.25 
2%@ 4.62% 


Tissues—Per Ream—Carlots 


White No. 1..... ° 


White No.1 M.G. 90 @ — 
White No. 1%.... 674@ — 
White No. 2...... 60@e@-— 
Anti-Tarnish M. G. .75 @ — 
Colored ........ -- 87402 — 
aeet a sees “ED a 


e 
Mila... ccccees 60 @ 
Unbl. Toilet, 1 M.: 3.20 @ 
Bleached Toilet.... 5.26 @ 


Paper Towels— 
Unbleached -...... 180 @ — 
Bleached .......+ 210 @— 
Manila—per cwt.—C. 1 f. a. 
Se Seer $8.25 @$9.75 
BeO, © BWOR. 2250600 7.50 @ 9.00 
No. 1 Manila Wrap- 
ping, 35 Ib...... 500 @— 
No. 2 .% wae 
ping, 35 Ib...... 735 @-— 
Boards, per ton— 
can” penseneuacee 38 @$30.00 
Shae ene kin 27.50 @ 30.00 
chip Mia. Ll. Chip. 42.50 @ — 
date te Lined Chip... 42.50 @ 45.00 
hite Pat. Coated. > 00 @ 57.50 
Kraft Liners...... 2.50 @ 50.00 
Binders Boards..... Fe 00 @77.00 


The tollowing are representative of 


distributors’ resale prices :— 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 


White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 


100% 


Rag 


Ext. 
No. 1.$39.10@$46.00 $40.25@$47.25 
088 @$ @$ 


Rag - 31.05@ 36.50 32.20@ 37.75 
sae cen saknsbuset 29.90@ 35.00 
se 23.60@ 27.75 24.75@ 29.00 
sont beeen eoeuaen + 21.65@ 26.25 
sme - 17.55@ 21.50 18.70@ 22.75 

Rag . 14.65@ 17.75 15.80@ 19.25 


Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgere— 


White, Assorted Items, 


Delivered in Zone 1: 
Bonds Ledgers 
No. 1...$8.80@$10.75  $9.95@$12.00 
No. 2... 7.90@ 9.50 9.05@ 11.00 
Ne. 4... 7.00@ 8.50 8.20@ 10.00 


Colors $1.00 cwt. extra. 
Free Sheet Book Papers— 


No. 4 Glossy Coated.. 
No. 1 Antique (water- 


Se See ses 
4 OSS | ees - § 


C Grade E. F. 
C Grade S. & S. C.... 
D Grade E. F. 
D Grade S. & S. C.. 5. 
Ivory & India at $. 50 cwt. 


1 
No. ; Glossy Coated. . 


White, Cased Paper, 


Delivered in Zone 
Glossy Coated...$1 


ww“ 
ar 


MANNNNONSH CON 
SOnNNOUNONON NNW 


NS 
wow 


0. 
9 
Glossy Coated... $. 


SOREN) 6 v0sen<00000 


a ¢ : 
CUNOUNSBODA AHdo ~ 


A Grade S. & S. C.. 
Te Gieeee Bh. Besescscce 
Grade S. & S. C.... 


MARADS 


MOUSCoUMooOM UMNO ** 
QOB8989889 8899 
SCMmmoouowocouw wane 


2 


Mechanical Pulp ' 
(On Dock, Atlantie Ports) 
No. 1 Imported— 
DME icuiscaeane se 25.00 @28.00 
Be a secvesanecce 25.00 @28.00 
(Delivered) 


No. 1 Domestic and 
Canadian 


Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf and Wen 
Coast Ports) 


Bleached Sulphite (Domestic 
and Foreign)— 


Prime Bleached Sual- 
GED aekseeness 2.40 @ 2.75 
Prime Qualities-— 
Easy-Bleaching Sul- 


Se: axviwava we 1.95 @ 2.10 
Strong Unbleached 
Sulphite ......0- 1.85 @ 2.00 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Kraft Bleached...... 2.75 @ 3.00 
Kraft Light & Strong - 90 @ 2.00 
te TER Bi scwcaas 1.75 @ 1.98 
Kraft No. 2 iwhiwhea 1.50 @ 1.65 
(F.o.b. Pulp Mill) 
Kraft Domestic...... 1.50 @ 1,90 
(Delivered) 2 
Soda Bleached..... -255 @ — 





Add 60 cents per short ton, deeb 
charges for Albany; $2.50 for Lake 
Ports East and $3.50 for Lake Pers 
West of Mackinae Straits. 


Domestic Rage 


New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 
~ Cuttings— 
ew White, No. 1. 6.75 7.00 
Silesias No. 1..... 4.00 $ 4.25 
New Unbleached... 6.75 @ 7.00 
Blue Overall...... 5.50 @ 5.75 
PO cs ckeeee nese 2.10 @ 2.25 
Washables ........ 1.60 @ 1,70 
Maes Khaki Cut- 
‘scecacdede 3.75 
oO. D. Khaki Cuttings 4. :00 $ 4.25 
Old Rags 
White, No. 1— 
Repacked ......0- 3.15 @ 3.40 
pisoetaneeus eee 2.60 @ 2.75 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked ........ 1.90 @ 2.10 
Miscellaneous .... 1.50 @ 1.60 
Thirds and Biyee— 
Repacked ....cce0- 1.40 @ 1.8 
Miscellaneous ..... 1.25 @ 1.80 
Roofing Rags— 
PEON Basceenneneeas 1.00 @ 1.10 
Se Sere ee 80 @ .85 
No. 3 (bagging)... .85 @ .90 
No. Reni eee 65 @ .7e 
He. Bh.ccccccceee MS @ B® 
Foreign Rags 
New Rags 
New Dark Cuttings.. 2.25 @ 2.40 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.00 @ 2.20 
New Light Silesias.. 5.50 @ 5.75 
Light Flannelettes... 5.50 @ 5.75 
New White Cuttings. 7.00 @ 7.50 
New Light Oxford.. 4.00 @ 4.50 
New Light Prints... 3.00 @ 3.25 
Old Rags 
No. 1 White Linens. 7.50 @ 2.3 
No. 2 White Linens. 6.50 @ 7.5@ 
- No. 3 White Linens. 4.50 @ — 
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| POTDEVIN 
TUBERS & 





Potdevin Rotary Tube Bottomer 

























. a8 a characteristic of a paper maker's felt will, not only 
add to the life of felt, but saves time lost on the machine 
due to excessive shut downs for washing. Specify 


EXCELSIOR FELTS 


and minimize this trouble. Made by the Knox Woolen Co., 
of Camden, Maine, since 1864. 


for high-speed production of sift-proof, well- 

bottomed flour and cement sacks. 

TUBERS—Simple, long-range machines han- 
dling 1 to 6 webs. POTDEVIN-patented cut- 
off. May be equipped with printing presses. 

BOTTOMERS—Rotary type. Ranges to con- 
form with the tubers, Equipped with auto- 
matic throw-offs, counters, corrugators, 
power-units and pressing units. 

TUBE PRINTERS—Multi-color, multi-size; 


numerous patented improvements. BULKLEY DUNTON&CO. 


PAPER PRINTING, COATING & CONVERTING MACHINES ” 
295 Madison Ave. 4g : New York, N. Y. 


i 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. es 


vain weed ore ST GL 
troubles.” 





a 
o 


discussing our— 


VARIABLE SPEED CLUTCH 


He used it to replace the slip belt drive, on a 
Dornbusch Embosser, by means of which the 
speed of the unit was varied. 





“We run the machine at any speed desired. 
Start it slow, increase speed as required, and 
let it operate on long runs with clutch slip- 
ping. It does the work better than we ever 
expected,” says this executive. 


We will supply name and address if desired. 
The clutch will solve your troubles just as it 
did for the above. 

HUDSON-SHARP MACHINE COMPANY 
Green Bay—Wisconsin 


Nt Ue en 
CA) 
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Wo. 4 White Linens. 
No. 1 White Cotton. 
No. 2 White Cotton. 
No. 3 White Cotton. 
No. 4 White Cotton. 
Extra Light cents 
Ord. Light Prints.. 
Med. I.ight Prints.. 
Dutch Blue Cottons. . 
Frenca Blue Linens. . 
Checks and wines. . 
Linsey Garments.. 
Dark Cottons 


a 


Cettens—accoraing vo graces— 
a Overalls....... 


Sen Cuttings. eee 


Ordinary Hard 
White No. 1.... 

Soft White No. 1. 

Soft White Extra.. 


Flat Stock— 
Stitchless 
Overissue Mag..... 
Solid Flat Book... 
Crumbled No. 1... .40 
Ledger Stock White. 1.15 
Ledger Stock Colored .95 
New B. B. Chips.... .15 
Manila— 
New Env. Cut..... 1.40 
New Cuttings 
Old Kraft Machine— 
Compressed bales.. .75 


ews— 
i No. 1 White News 1.35 
Old Rope and Bagging Strictly Overissue. .50 


Transmission Rope .. 
Soft Jute Ropes 
Jute Carpet reads. . 


QQHS8® 
foe, oe 
SSSurks 


wcooN 


9 


0 599990 po G0 Ge & eo 
CUASSoOuMmMN 


Gunny Bagging— B.V.D. Cuttings. ones 
Foreign 2.57% @ 2.40 


Domestic 2. @e — i age 
Bleachery Burlap.... 3.25 @ 3.62% we - =a 


SNUNOCUnNN 


: to Goto goen as 


Scrap Burlap— 
Foreign 
ay oe) 


White No. 1— 
Repacked ........ 
Miscellaneous ..... 2. 50 
White No. 2— 
Repacked ......... 1.90 
Miscellaneous ..... 2.00 
Twos and Blues..... 1.75 
Old Blue Overalls... 1.50 
Third and Blues— 


88698988688 88888 
geese] | Berssseeer 
oe 


Need 
oom 

Be 

: 

“ 

re 


ee 
mre 
nn 


w 
J 


ing 
wat Tares, Heavy.. 
New Burlap Cuttings 1.75 


. Strictly Folded.... .30 
i Mill, f. o. b. N. ° : Aust. Woo Pouches. 2.75 
(Prices to Mi ° No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .15 Hea in ging 300 


Gunny No. 1— Twines ae, Mill Bagging... 1.00 
N 

pession. 2 3 (F 0. b, Ma) o. 2 Bagging 60 - 

omestic * » 2.35 . pintiereilancce 

Wool Tares, light... 1. » 1. Coarse Polished-— Domestic Rags (New) Roofing oa 


Wool Tares, heavy. . j / India 
Bright Bagging Ph White Hemp Shirt cee b. Boston) Me, 2s... 


Fine Polished— 
ow i ht a ie 03% @ 
ew ite No -06 d . 
New Light Flannel- “e Foreign Rags 


oie (F. 0. b. Boston) 


03% @ .04 Dark Cottons 1.0 
utc! ec: 
Soft Unbleached 06%@ . New Checks and Blues 2. 3 
Blue Cheviots 05 @ . Old Fustians 2.2 
03 @ . Old Linsey Garments 2.20 
0 03 New Silesias........ 6.00 


#08QS9 © B© 62OH8HH O68 


g*  gepeeem 


: : 
sal ssss 


6968989 999 


Manila Rope— 
Foreign ie . Unpolished— 


RK 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


Shavings— Medium Java. 


hite Enve' Mex. Sisal 
“iene - 2.65 @ 2.70 Manile 


MOK mMoOSS 
RS 
8689 66699668 8 68 


— 
NOOO Io 
@89065 
= 


seat 
& 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA Old Papers New Kraft Cuts... 


Domestic Rags (New) Bagging (F. ©. b. Chicago) "We Tice: eee 


ill, £. o. b. (F. o. b. Phila.) Print Manila........ Nominal 
(Briee to Mill, f. o. b. Phils.) Shavings— Overissue News 3 oe 
Skirt Cuttings— Gunny, No. 1— “—o 1 ee Enve- 


New White, No. 1. 
. No. 1 on Bara White: 
New White, No. 2 wae 1 Soft Whi 


Light Silesias 

Silssias. Ne. 1. Ledger, & Werte: 
Black Silesias, soft. ED 0 « besene 
New Unb ——-- 
Washable, No. 1. 

Blue Overall 

Cottons— According © grad 
Washable No. 2... .01 
New Blue 01 
Fancy Percales.. — 
New Biack Soft... .03 
New Light Seconds — 
New Dark Seconds .50 


Khaki os 


No. » 
ixed...... .02 


Old Newspapers— 


No. 1 Folded News 
1 Mixed Paper 


Roofing Stocks— 
No. 


R 


8888880 
— 
ee 


eee) | be 
RK RK 
0099000 


No. 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 
Mixed Strings 
a. 1 New i 


a : TORONTO 
a Sache Cuttings 1. 75 


Paper (F. o. b. Cars, Toronte) 


N ton— 
Old Papers Bonds and Ledgers ‘olis (contract). -$50.09 


(¥. o. b. Phils.) 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White. 


05 d 
02 ‘ No. 2 Hard White. 
poe See Sees. ne No. 1 Soft White. 


D tic Rags (Old) oo 2 Soft White. . 


Solid Ledger Stock. 
>, _ @ 3.25 se —— white 
3 ‘ sedger Stock, colore 
Miscellaneous .... 2. @ 2.75 No. 1 Books, heavy. . 
ibirds and Bluce— Manila Cuttings..... : 5 R 13. 
1.00 @ 3 Print Manila ‘43 No. 5 Ledger—White .1185 
e 1. Container Manila.... 35 d 5 Ledger—Tints. .1285 
@ 3.50 K p 75 : NS 6 Bond—White .10.75 
. No. 1 Mixed Cape: . ° No. 6 Bond—Tints .11.25 
Straw Board Chi < No. 6 Bond—Golden 
Foreign No. 1.... ‘ Binders Board e Rod 
Domestic No. 1... ‘ orrugated Sead. .50 d No. 7 Bond—White . 
Domestic No. 2... d Overissue News 40 45 No. 7 Bond—Tints 
Roofing Bagging. . d Old Newspapers..... -3 . “7 Boand—Golden 0 


86 8609 608968 
gone egemeee 6 peneeenes 
SS SShs Sasas 


6006 inal 


Ground wood...... -29.00 
Unbleached Suiphite. 149. 00 
Book (Class 1)......59.00 
Writing (Class 35... 

coer (Cc 


IAGA 
RRA 


16. 
Bond—White 11.85 
i -12.85 


bitaridd 
wm 
Oo 
ialaiin 
S 
Sitiiui 


Peper ere 


(In carload lots, f. 0. b. Teronte: 


Shavings— - 
White Env. Cut... 2.25 
Soft White 2.15 
White Blk. News.. 1.25 


Book and rao gl 
Flat Ma 
Book tock (ola) 80 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. .70 
Ledgers and Writ- 
INGE wececeesees 1.10 


Manilas— 


New Manila a 1.35 
praaed Manilas... .45 
Kra 95 


BOSTON 


Old Papers No. 1 Old Manila.. 
N 


F. o. b. Boston 
~e , Mixed Papers 


Shavings Print Manila. . 
No. 1 Hard White 2.25 Container Manilas.. 
. 1.85 Did Newspapers 
4 Paper Wont ta 
2. CWB. ws 
a eed Chips.... 
1.30 Corrugated Boxes.... 
35 Kraft c ated boxes 
= Screening Wrappers... 
SS Bagging 
1.60 (F. ob. Besten) 


Manila Rope— 
Foreign 2.95 @ 2.80 


nN 

“= 

x 
8659059869089 


News oe Scrap— 


Strictly Overissue. .50 
ae Folded.. 45 
ixed Paper.. » 30 


Domestic Rags 
(Price to mills, {. o. b. Torenss) 


No. 1 White 
Cutti 
Fancy 


. *?t ee wei . 
shsbashsacs 
S8e00e 08 © & 099999 © 000 00 
* 








